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Foreword 


“ 


HE CRYSTAL PALACE was a symbol 
of the age . . . Paxton had prepared 
the scheme from the first flash of 
the idea to the drawing up of the blue- 
prints during just over a month, from 11th 
June to 15th July, 1850. . . . The exhibits 
started pouring in from the beginning of 
1851, and on 1st May, the official day of 
opening, the only exhibits which had not 
arrived were those from Russia.” So writes 
Mr. Asa Briggs in his admirable pamphlet 
on the year 1851*. But, as Mr. Briggs makes 
plain, many other problems and con- 
troversies besides the spectacle of the Great 
Exhibition were agitating the public in 1851. 
Now that the Festival of Britain provides a 
centennial opportunity, the wonders of the 
Crystal Palace, as they appeared to our 
ancestors, are being widely celebrated by 
our fellow journalists. In History Today we 
propose to publish articles not about the 
Great Exhibition itself, but about the other 
important events and personalities of the 
year 1851, which throw sidelights on this 


* Published by the Historical Association, price 
Is. 7d., post free. 


momentary cynosure of the English-speak- 
ing world. In the present issue we publish 
an article by Christopher Sykes on Colonel 
Sibthorp, the most ferocious and persistent 
critic of the whole idea of holding an exhibi- 
tion in Hyde Park. From many points of 
view, Colonel Sibthorp was an epitome of 
the traditionalist in British public life. 
People who think that nothing that is new 
can be good are always with us, and the 
welfare of this country owes a great deal to 
their obstinacy. To-day, no one can argue 
that Colonel Sibthorp was right. But the 
state of mind he typified has had salutary 
influence on the development of our institu- 
tions. The year 1851 saw several crises. 
One of them was caused by the résignation 
of the Government, an event that greatly 
perturbed Queen Victoria. In our June 
issue we shall publish an essay by Mr. G. H. 
Le May on the Ministerial Crisis of 1851. 
Another major question that occupied the 
headlines was the restoration in England of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy. Great was 
the indignation among the more bigoted 
Protestants. During the summer we hope 
to include an article on this subject. 
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A casual observer of the architecture of the Union of Seuth Africa would 
probably place more emphasis on the skyscrapers of the Rand than on the spacious 
old Early Dutch houses which form such a pleasant decoration to the country- 
side of Cape Province. 


There are, however, numerous examples of this attractive form of architecture 
still remaining. Many of them, as in the case of Groot Constantia near Cape Town, 
were designed as chateaux for the vineyards which still surround them and have 
served as centres for the wine industry ever since the seventeenth century. The 
wine industry in turn has done much to contribute to the prosperity of the Union 
in general and of the port of Cape Town in particular, and continues to hold its 
own to-day in the busy and expanding commercial life of the Union. 


Full and up-to-date information from our branches in South Africa on the 
state and trends of local markets is readily obtainable on request. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


HEAD OFFICE: 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 faa 

































South 


ERESIES IN HISTORY die hard ; and the 
Hees kind of school text-book, over- 

simvlified and written down to the 
intelligence of the weakest pupils, helps to 
perpetuate popular errors. “ Palmerston (we 
learn) fought the first Chinese War to force 
opium on to China,” or “ The object of the 
Continental System was to starve out Great 
Britain... .” A heresy that bears a charmed 
life teaches that the Great South African Trek 
was brought about by the abolition of slavery 
in 1833. The contention is that fury at the 
British government’s interference in the Boer 
way of life by this attack on their cherished 
system of slave labour, resentment at the finan- 
cial losses incurred through inadequate compen- 
sation, and irritation at the inefficient machinery 
by which that compensation was to be paid, 
moved the frontier Boers to leave the colony in 
order to preserve slavery. Evidence is wholly 
rainst this reading. No doubt abolition in- 
creased the general irritation and added its 
quota to the growing resentment against the 
British government, but abolition itself would 
never have caused the Great Trek, and it cannot 
be regarded as the primary cause for the emi- 
ration. 
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By €,R.’N. ROUTH 


Let us examine the evidence. In the first 
place, seventy-seven per cent of the slave 
population lived in the Western Province of 
Cape Colony, but that province contributed 
only two per cent of the trekkers. If Emancipa- 
tion had been the prime cause of the Trek, 
the farmers from the West must have joined 
in far larger numbers.* The mass of the 
Voortrekkers came from the Northern and 
Eastern districts, and these men never had 
many slaves. Out of five parties of trekkers, 
totalling 296 persons, only 174 preferred claims 
for compensation.* Nor can it be maintained 
that they were mainly moved by disgust at 
inadequate compensation. Plans for the Great 
Trek were being laid as early as 1834, but the 
details of the awards were not known until two 
years later. The first award in Cape Colony 
was made in November, 1836, when the Trek 
was well under way. It was known, however, 
in July, 1835, that only £2 million would be 
available for the Cape of Good Hope.? 


* Towards Emancipation, 1. E. Edwards, p. 200. 


+ The History of Slave Compensation, R. E. P. 
Wastell (unpublished), quoted in Towards Emancipa- 
tion, p. 201, n.2. 


t Edwards, op cit., p. 200. 


No doubt Piet Retief’s Manifesto was a piece 
of propaganda and must be taken, like all 
propaganda, with a grain of salt. But, when he 
declared that “ we will take care that no one 
shall be held in a state of slavery”, there is a 
good deal of evidence to prove his sincerity. 
Many Voortrekkers left their apprentices behind 
them ; and when Joubert visited the farmers 
in 1838 to bring back to Cape Colony those 
apprentices who had accompanied their masters 
the farmers declared themselves willing to 
grant them freedom on December Ist, and 
they put no obstacles in the way of Joubert’s 
meeting them. By far the greater number of 
apprentices preferred to remain with their 
masters. It is certain also that the Natalians 
were careful to avoid anything like slavery 
during the short-lived Republic, partly no 
doubt because they feared the red-coats would 
return.* But, if Emancipation was not the chief 
cause of the Great Trek, what was ? 

First and foremost, land-hunger. In 1652, 
Van Riebeeck landed in Table Bay with the 
first Europeans to set foot on the soil of South 
Africa. From the beginning there was trouble. 
The Dutch East India Company in defence 
of its monopoly denied almost all freedom to 
its settlers and tried to restrict the expansion 
of the colony’s boundaries. It attempted to 
force on the colonists an economy totally in- 
compatible with the climate, geography and 
population of South Africa. The result was 
that, while the Company wished the colonists 
to face the sea and to make Table Bay no more 
than a halfway house of refreshment for its 
ships on the way to and from India, the 
colonists, struggling against these restrictions 
and to find a means of livelihood from what the 
country could produce, turned their backs on 
the sea and faced the vast, unexplored interior. 
Thenceforward, trekking began, the frontier 
was born, and white men were soon grazing 
cattle and living beyond the control of the 
government at the Cape.f Dutch rule had 
highly significant results. It bred a race of 
Boers who were impatient of control by the 
Cape government ; that race adopted a life 


* The Great Trek, Walker, p. 241. 
Edwards, op. cit., p. 202. 
+ A History of South Africa, de Kiewet, p. 
10 sqq. 


which demanded an unfailing supply of land for 
their increasing numbers; and they moved 
eastwards in search of it. Inevitably, and not 
slowly, they came into contact with the black 
peoples of the Bantu. 

Two reasons combined to produce a shortage 
of good grazing land. A farmer, if he could 
accept control by the Cape government, might 
make a living in the belt of winter rain round 
the Cape, where the rainfall averaged 50 inches 
a year. But the Trekboer, moving away from 
control, found himself in that inhospitable 
desert which the Hottentots christened The 
Karroo or Dry Land. For a distance of some 
five hundred miles, and over an area of about 
a quarter of a million acres, from the edge of the 
Cape district of winter rain to the Eastern 
frontier of the Colony at the Great Fish River, 
the average rainfall is barely higher than an 
annual 1oinches. The fall is uncertain from 
year to year, coming in the summer months 
with rapid evaporation and, when it comes, in 
violent thunderstorms. On that parched, hard- 
baked soil the run-off is disappointingly swift. 
Good grazing land was limited and uncertain.* 
The farmers’ needs were further increased by 
the growth of an extravagant custom. Early 
in the eighteenth century it became an accepted 
ambition, and soon an assumed right, that every 
Boer must have a farm of 6,000 acres. Boer 
families were large ; ten children were nothing 
out of the way, and sixteen, seventeen, nine- 
teen children in a family were not an excep- 
tion.t When the young Boer set up on his 
own, nothing less than six thousand acres 
satisfied him. It is not surprising that trekking 
went on in search of more and better grassland. 

Nor, ultimately, was the search in vain. By 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century, 
Boer frontiersmen had reached the Great Fish 
River. Here conditions were improving. Along 
the East coast runs a belt of rainfall which 
averages I5 to 25 inches. Beyond the Great 
Fish River the average rainfall increases to 
nearly 50 inches at the coast, and then spreads 
inland from Natal, Zululand and Swaziland 
into the Transorangia and Transvaal, where 
the average fall is nearly 30 inches. With 


* de Kiewet, op. cit., p. 14 sqq. 
+ Walker, op. cit., p. 44. 
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longing eyes the frontiersmen gazed at the 
grass and water of this Promised Land, self- 
promised by every Boer. But here, already 
arrived and in full possession, were massed the 
black races who go under the comprehensive 
name of Bantu. 

It is an error to look upon these Bantu tribes 
as an original native race, indigenous to South 
Africa. They were in fact, as much newcomers 
as the Boers themselves. Whence they came is 
disputed ; but we can say that those tribes who 
in South African history bear the names of 
Xosa, Matabele, Zulu, Basuto, Swazi, and who 
became involved in the Great Trek, migrated 
to South Africa by way of the Great Lakes. 
When the Dutch first arrived in 1652 at the 
Cape, the Bantu had pushed their way down the 
coast belt towards Cape Colony and had 
reached the Umzimvubu River. By 1775 they 
were at the Great Fish River. The two-way 


trek of Boer and Bantu, of white and black, 
met in a head-on collision. 

Unfortunately, both Boer and Bantu were 
in search of the same thing. The Bantu 
economy, like the Boer economy, was based on 
land-holding, with this great difference, that 


the Bantu had no idea of contract. When a 
chief “‘ ceded ” land by a treaty, all he did was 
to give to the grantee the same privileges over 
the land as were enjoyed by his own subjects; 
he was in no sense giving away ownership, so 
that the land became the private property of the 
grantee. The cattle, sheep or muskets which 
the Chief took from the grantee he took simply 
as proof that a bargain had been struck, by 
which the newcomer became his vassal. But 
in the Boer’s mind a concession had been made 
which conveyed full ownership to the conces- 
sionaire. Most of the future quarrels over land 
arose from this misunderstanding.* 

For some sixty years the Eastern frontier 
of the Colony was in chaos. Cattle lifting, 
raiding, commandos, border warfare, robbery 
anc’ murder marked the relations between the 
Boer and the Bantu. Acts of aggression were 
frequently committed by both sides} ; and 
the unsuccessful handling of the problem roused 
the frontier Boers to emigrate. The final 


History of South Africa, Walker, p. 119. 
South Africa, Keppel-Jones, p. 53 sqq. 


insult came when Lord Glenelg, under the 
influence of the London Missionary Society, 
vetoed the annexation of the land between 
the Keiskama and the Kei rivers which had 
been carried out by Sir Benjamin D’Urban— 
a decision which affected farmers on the 
Eastern frontier more closely and immediately 
than those in the Northern districts where there 
was no Kaffir menace. To the Eastern farmer 
one thing was clear among the shifting ex- 
pedients of the British government : the good 
land he needed was there in plenty, but he was 
prevented from securing it by the British 
government. Land-hunger, irrespective of any 
other grievance, would almost certainly have 
brought about the Great Trek. 

But men do not live by bread alone. Inherited 
traditions, emotions, convictions and prejudices 
control their actions as often and as insistently 
as economic needs. Offspring of the Dutch, 
of Huguenots and of Western Germans, the 
Afrikander in the course of time had formed his 
own way of life and his own character. Heredity 
played the stronger part ; something from his 
Dutch and German forebears he inherited in 
his powers of endurance, his tenacity of pur- 
pose and his deep-founded self-respect. Was 
it from his Huguenot ancestors that he drew 
his reliance upon the authority of the Scriptures 
and his sense of belonging to a second Chosen 
People ? But environment also played its part. 
As a nomad, always in search of new grassland, 
he acjuired his love of space; as became a 
hunter, he was hardy and courageous. But his 
way of life was restless and narrow. Isolation 
made him ignorant, self-sufficient, unimagina- 
tive. He was obstinate, suspicious and fatally 
individualistic. During the Great Trek he 
displayed all his best virtues. For how, other- 
wise, should he have carried his wagons, f ocks 
and family over the Drakensberg mountains ? 
But he also revealed the defects of those 
qualities. The story of the ill-fated Natalian 
Republic is one of selfish personal ambitions, 
rancorous disputes and ignorant finance. 

Besides being a nomadic pastoralist, the 
Voortrekker was a large employer of labour. 
That labour was plentiful, coloured and prin- 
cipally Hottentot. To the Afrikander the 
superiority of the white man over the coloured, 
Bushman, Hottentot or Bantu, was not only 
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The Drakensberg Mountains 


obvious and inevitable, but was sanctioned by 
the Old Testament. Sentimentality played no 
part in the Boer character : 


The patriarchal master, 
The servant at his gate, 

God made them white and coloured 
And ordered their estate. 


Cut off from the mainstream of European 
civilization, the Boer knew nothing, and would 
have wished to know nothing, of the reforming 
and humanitarian movement of the 1820's 


and 1830’s. Even if he had approved of the 
factory legislation in England, he would have 
been horrified by the reforms of Lord William 
Bentinck in India. The London Missionary 
Society, personified in Dr. John Philip, who 
took the side of the black Kaffir against the 
white Afrikander, summed up everything most 
alien to his sympathies ; and when the British 
government began to extend its humanitarian 
reforms to Cape Colony, the only remedy left 
was emigration. The Black Circuit of 1811, 
when the court pronounced against white 
masters on the evidence of coloured servants, 
had been bad enough. Worse still was Ordinance 
50 of 1828, by which coloured labour was put 


on to an equality with white employers. In 
1834 a great effort was made to undo Ordinance 
50, and the Legislative Council passed a Draft 
Vagrancy Law. But the hated Dr. John Philip 
succeeded in persuading the home government 
to disallow it; and years later in 1876, 
Afrikander opinion was summed up by Mrs. 
Anna Steenkamp, a niece of Piet Retief. Her- 
self a survivor of the Great Trek, she blamed— 
“the shameful and unjust proceedings with 
reference to the freedom of our slaves ; and 
yet it is not so much their freedom which 
drove us to such lengths, as their being placed 
on an equal footing with Christians, contrary 
to the laws of God, and the natural distinction 
of race and colour, so that it was intolerable 
for any decent Christian to bow down beneath 
such a yoke; wherefore we rather withdrew 
in order to preserve our doctrines in purity”. 

“Knowing my countrymen, as I do,” wrote 
Denys Reitz, “I think the cause of their 
leaving was not so much hatred of British rule 
as a dislike of any rule.” Support is given to 
this view by the later migration in 1874, when 
300 families began a new Trek from the purely 
Boer republic of The Transvaal, where there 
was no British interference. Ostensibly the 
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reasons were that President Burgers was a free- 
mason, who had been seen at dances and who 
travelled on the Sabbath ; in reality the habit 
of trekking and the hatred of authority were 
still strong in the Boer blood.* 

Louis Trigardt and ‘‘ Lange Hans ” Rens- 


burg were the first to move. They left the 
Albany district as early as 1834, and crossed the 
Orange River in 1835. These were the vanguard 
of the Great Trek proper, which began in 1836, 
reached its most successful moment in 1839, 
and may be said to have come to an end in 1843 
with the failure of the Natalian republic and 
the second exodus under Pretorius. In all 
erhaps 12,000 men, women and children 
uigrated, almost all from the Eastern frontier, 
especially from Graaf-Reinet and Uitenhage. 
The general plan was for each party to cross 
he Orange River and head for Thaba ’Nchu 
n the Basuto borderland. The crossing-place 
was usually between Aliwal North and Alleman’s 

rift, and at Norval’s Pont in course of time 


‘ No Outspan, D. Reitz, pp. 21, 27. 


was established a raft-ferry service for the 
wagons. Expeditions would be made from 
Cape Town, to watch the caravans as they 
moved along the well-worn trail to plenty and 
to freedom. It must have been a wonderful 
sight—the bright yellow wagons of the Kruger 
family (Paul himself was there, a boy of nine 
years), the sky-blue wagons of Maritz’s party, 
with their splendid spans of Afrikaaner oxen, 
wide horned and sharp, sixteen to each wagon. 
Some of the wagons were piled high with 
furniture and all the family possessions, others 
were tented with white sail cloth, stretched over 
bent split willow wands at the rear, under 
which ran the kartel or bed. Beneath each 
wagon was slung an openwork crate for the 
poultry, ‘‘ which got so used to travel that when 
they saw the oxen being inspanned they would 
run and jump into it by themselves”. From the 
battens of the tents hung cages of canaries or 
wild finches ; to the outside of the wagons 
were hooked the great black iron cooking pots, 
the water cask and a small cask of Cape brandy, 
while alongside might run the children’s pet 
baboon, which in some families had been trained 
to lead the oxen.* 

The pace was slow, the pace of the ox, for 
though the oxen were capable of moving as 
fast as horses, the caravans were too unwieldy 
to allow of any speed. Not much more than 
five miles a day was covered ; sometimes a 
halt for days on end would be necessary, since 
calves and lambs must be considered. The 
very numbers of the stock made travelling 
slow : twenty-nine small parties took with 
them 6,156 cattle and 96,000 sheep, for which 
much grazing and water were needed.+ 
Since Emancipation the trekkers had few 
servants, and the children looked after the 
animals. When the halt came, they would be 
off to the river bank, and there they spent their 
leisure modelling oxen in blue clay, which they 
inspanned to miniature wagons made of reeds 
and wood, while their elders sat round the even- 
ing fire discussing the iniquities of British rule. 

It was a hard life and dangerous. Game 
was plentiful for the pot, and most of the Bantu 
tribes were friendly. But there was always 
danger that an isolated party might be surprised 


* African Portraits, Cloete, p. 34 sqq. 
+ The Rise of South Africa, iii, Cory, 404. 
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and destroyed by Msilikazi’s dreaded Zulus. 
Sickness was rife, accidents to the wagons 
necessitated constant repairs, and the heat 
burnt the men—not the girls, for they wore 
veils or little goatskin dominoes to protect their 
complexions from the sun—nearly black. 
Soon the dust had turned the white tentcloths 
red, and the gay colours of the wagons faded. 
And, like the paint, tempers wore thin. 

Up to a point the leaders were well fitted 
for their duties. Potgieter was able, energetic 
and determined, with a kind heart under his 
rough and ugly exterior. He must on the 
whole be judged the most successful of the 
Voortrekkers. But he was restless, ambitious 
and jealous. It was impossible for him to work 
for long with the gay, domineering and am- 
bitious Gerrit Maritz. At the end of 1836, the 
Voortrekkers gathered at Thaba ’Nchu to set 
up some form of government. Maritz became 
Chairman of the Volksraad and Landdrost 
of the Court, Potgieter only Commandant and 


Chairman of the Council of War. That was a 
snub which he scarcely stomached. Worse 
followed on the arrival of the greatest of all the 
Voortrekkers, Piet Retief. Retief was chosen 
as Governor, Maritz as Landdrost ; Potgieter 
went empty away. By purchase, by treaty and 
by victories over the Matabele, he gradually 
secured all the land between the Vaal and the 
Limpopo, and thus became the founder of the 
Transvaal republic. 

But, to the main body of trekkers, not the 
Transvaal but Natal was the Promised Land 
Leaving Potgieter to his own devices, led by 
Retief with incredible exertions they carried 
their wagons and families and flocks over the 
mighty Drakensberg mountains and poured 
down into the land of their hopes. Almost 
empty of population as a result of Chaka and 
Dingaan’s internecine tribal wars, Natal 
offered the trekkers all they wanted, everything 
for which they had left their farms and 
orchards and for which they had endured the 
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Fertile valleys near Pietermaritzburg, Natal 


hardships of the Trek. Here was the finest 
grazing, illimitable space, and no British. After 
terrible experiences at the hands of Dingaan’s 
Zulus, which involved the massacre of Retief 
and a hundred followers at Dingaan’s kraal, 
and later the destruction of thirteen Englishmen 
and a thousand native followers and their whole 
settlement, Andries Pretorius arrived in Natal 
and crushed the Zulu power at Blood River in 
1838. The next year saw the establishment of 
three independent Boer republics in the 
Orange Free State, in the Transvaal and in 
Natal. The-subsequent failure of the Natalian 
republic in 1843, the annexation of Natal by 
the British, and the exodus of the Voortrekkers 
on a Second Great Trek into the Orange Free 
State and the Transvaal, is a separate story 
which calls for separate treatment. But the 
results of the Great Trek are pretty clear by 
1839. 

in the first place, the area of European 
setiiement in South Africa was more than 
doubled. But in the process the Cape Colony 
had lost some 12,000 of its citizens, and those 
Citizens in moving so far from the civilized 
centre at Cape Town, only prolonged and in- 
tensified the isolation, the backwardness and 
the sectionalisms of the frontier districts. 


13 


Secondly, the intrusion of the white Boers 
into the Bantu country, where they soon dis- 
possessed the black men of their lands, helped 
to create a class of landless natives, and thus 
laid the foundations of the modern Colour 
Problem in South Africa. 

On the other hand, the Great Trek made 
more quickly possible the exploration and the 
economic development of South Africa. If 
South Africa was ever to take its place among 
the nations of the world, it was essential that 
she should discover a sound basis for her 
economy. The Great Trek speeded up the 
discovery of diamonds and gold and made 
possible the development of the wool industry. 
Most of the political differences caused by the 
Great Trek were solved with British help by 
the Union of 1910. South Africa faces to-day 
the solution of the social consequences of the 
Great Trek in her own strength. The Voor- 
trekkers were God-fearing, brave and deter- 
mined men ; they failed because they tried to 
withstand the march of time, the oncoming 
nineteenth century. South Africa’s statesmen 
to-day will need all the Voortrekkers’ courage 
and endurance, but much more than their 
wisdom. May they not fail by trying to stem 
the forces of the twentieth century. 
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celebrates a man and an event. The man’s 

name was Colonel Charles de Laet Waldo 
Sibthorp, and in the middle years of the nine- 
teenth century he was one of the best-known 
political figures in England. He did not die in 
1851, but in this year and the one preceding it 
he passed through his finest hours, which we 
of the Sibthorp following remember to-day. A 
word about us. We are for the most part the 
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readers of old Punches, those who delight in this 


magazine when it has lain in the cellars for a 


long time. One of the things we most relish in 
early numbers are sketches by four of the 
greatest of Punch draughtsmen: Thackeray, 
Leech, Doyle and the young Tenniel, of a cross 
little bearded man wearing strange clothes and 
an enormous quizzing glass. He is usually 
called C—l S—p, Hon. Member for L—n. He 
is our hero of whom I now treat. 

Colonel Sibthorp came of an ancient family 
of much eminence in the city and county of 
Lincoln. The family seat was a classical man- 
sion which stands on the southern upland of the 
Witham valley, opposite to and about a mile 
from the old city of Lincoln and the great 
cathedral on the northern side. Here Charles 
Sibthorp was born, the second son of the 
family, in 1783. Not much has been preserved 
of his early life. We are unable to reconstruct 
the psychological “ pattern” of his infancy, 
boyhood, and you.h, in order to account, in 
the approved manner, for the outrageously 
fantastic character which was to emerge in his 
maturity. All that seems to be known is that 
shortly after he left Westminster School he 
entered the army, that he became a Captain in 
the Scots Greys, and then transferred to the 
4th Dragoon Guards with whom he served 
under the Duke of Wellington in the Peninsula. 
He must have been thirty-one when the cam- 
paigns were over. I take it that he then came 
home, for if he had been at Waterloo I am sure 
he would have said so often. 

We can perhaps throw in one morsel for the 
psychologist. When Charles was about ten 
years old, his father, Colonel Humphrey 
Sibthorp, met an emigré French priest, the 
Abbé Beaumont, formerly rector of the Univer- 
sity of Caen, and the Colonel took so great 
a liking to this man that, in spite of a strong 
Protestant bent, he offered him asylum at 
Canwick as the family tutor. We know from 
Henry Digby Beste’s delightful autobiography 
that Monsieur Beaumont was an upright man 
of exquisite address and no little charm of 
manner, but we also know that Charles Sibthorp 
spent a lifetime of terror before what he con- 
ceived as the hellish designs of the Catholic 
Church. The facts may be related, but that can 
only be a guess. 
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He married in 1812, and when his elder 
brother (who had succeeded Colonel Humphrey) 
died in 1822 Charles settled with wife and 
children into Canwick as head of the family. 
He left the regular army and became Colonel 
of the South Lincoln Militia; he filled the 
usual offices of a County magnate in a style 
fitting the traditions of his race. He was noted 
locally for magnificence. In 1826, at the age 
of forty-three, he was elected to Parliament 
for the family seat. Thereafter until the end 
of his life he represented his native city at 
Westminster except for a brief period in 1833 
and 1834. The Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy asserts with pleasing decorum that he 
was regularly re-elected ‘on personal rather 
than on political grounds’. There are no pic- 
tures of him during his first years in Parliament, 
but it seems reasonable to suppose that his 
peculiar style of dress was not invented in later 
life, and that it attracted attention from the 
first. It resembled no other style and should 
stand as a warning of the aesthetic dangers that 
lie in wait for those who cultivate the picturesque 
by persisting in antique fashions. His long coat 
and his Wellington boots were of the Regency, 
and his quizzing glass was appropriate to the 
dress of a hundred years before his period. The 
general effect was clearly atrocious. 

Despite his arresting costume, Colonel Sib- 
thorp did not rush into the political limelight. 
He spoke rarely in his first two years, and thus, 
very wisely, gave the House an opportunity 
to size him up in its own time: his fellow 
members at length judged him to be an angry, 
repetitive, intensely self-righteous country 
gentleman whose numerous opinions were held 
with passion. 

We hear his voice clearly in his third Parlia- 
mentary year during the debates of 1829 on 
Catholic Emancipation. He was a frequent 
speaker by now, and we begin to recognize 
characteristic phrases, ‘humbug’, ‘ scabbed 
Sheep’, ‘ these detestable measures ’, and his 
trick of opening his peroration ‘ For myself. . .’ 
When proposing an amendment on the grounds 
that it would afford security to the Protestant 
religion he concluded in puzzling but typical 
vein: “ But let it not be thought that I look 
upon this as a sufficient security. For myself, I 
lock upon all securities as nonsense.”’ Every few 
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days during March and April he presented 
petitions against the Bill, and in doing so un- 
consciously painted his self-portrait. We can be 
in little doubt as to the nature of a man who 
used this sort of language : ‘I deny that the 
present petition was got up in holes and corners. 
It is the uncontrolled expression of men dis- 
tinguished by wealth, consequence, intelligence, 
and a warm attachment to the Constitution . . . 
who came forth to perform a duty which they 
owe to their country and sovereign. In this 
connection I must call attention to a speech 
reported yesterday from a London tavern in 
which it was stated that “‘ Catholic Emancipa- 
tion will . . . knit together the hearts of all the 
people in this country”. I treat such language 
with the contempt it merits They are words 
full of sound and fury, but—thank God— 
signifying nothing !’ 

He saw life through agricultural eyes. He 
spoke of : ‘People of real John Bull feeling 
who . . . desire to maintain the real British 
breed, and no cross-breed from the Popish ’, 
and described ‘this measure which is about 
to be forced on the country after the fashion 
in which the empiric’s ball is forced down a 
horse’s throat’. He had a feeling for gravitas. 
He often spoke such words as ‘ Gentlemen 
may laugh, but I assure them that I care as 
little for their smiles as for their frowns, both 
of which I shall treat with sovereign contempt’. 
If he had any serious political ambitions these 
were blasted by the spontaneous reaction of his 
whole audience to his personality. Both the 
House and the country took him to their hearts. 
Even when he described Emancipation as ‘a 
system for the encouragement and protection 
of creatures who are little better than devils 
incarnate ’, the Catholics themselves, a sensitive 
body as a rule, made no protest. Indeed, his 
contemporaries seem to have conspired to 
allow him extraordinary freedoms for the 
exercise of his gifts. Most of his speeches 
were quite irrelevant, but he was never called 
to order, and in the course of his long and 
loquacious Parliamentary career he was only 
once interrupted from the House. So far as we 
can see there was but a single person in England 
who took offence at this desperately offensive 
man, and that was the Queen. She had some 
cause, as appears later. 
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A bottle blown at the Punch Office from fragments 
of glass of the Crystal Palace 


When he became really famous it was not so 
much for his anti-Catholic speeches as for his 
opposition to what he called ‘the Infernal 
Reform Bill—that vile engine of robbery and 
oppression’. It threatened everything to which 
he had his strongest attachments: the well- 
being of the gentry, an unchangeable constitu- 
tion, a sacredly English England, such as he 
remembered from his youth. We begin now to 
see these attachments balanced by powerful 
fears and hatreds let loose by shock and rage. 
The darker side of his emotional character was 
mainly shown in three ways: by an extra- 
ordinary dislike of innovations, even of minute 


ones ; a great loathing of foreigners ; and con- 
stant anxiety about monetary extravayance. 
Anyone who is not an incurable prude can 
sympathize with some of this. Innovation is 
always unpleasant, and we can understand too 
how, after an age of war, the possibility of 
foreign aggression might fasten on the mind. 
The oddity of Charles Sibthorp’s conservatism 
and patriotism is to be found, not in thesethings, 
so much as in his views on finance. In the 
midst of the greatest age of plenty that England 
has ever seen, or could see, he lived in terror 
of national bankruptcy. In that age of historic 
Royal Commissions he developed a wild aver- 
sion to these bodies because he believed that 
both in their recommendations and _ their 
journeys round the country they spent money 
in excess of our ability to pay. For the same 
reason he was opposed to the erection of the 
National Gallery and the remuneration of 
British Consuls abroad. 


As his anti-Catholicism gave way to his 
opposition to Reform, so did his hatred of the 
latter become half lost in a personal rancour 
against Lord John Russell. If we forget for a 
moment his ever-besetting financial fears, we 
see him very perfectly when he opposed the 
Militia Staff Reductions Bill in 1835. ‘ The 
Militia,’ he said at the end of this speech, ‘ has 
infused a feeling of security and satisfaction 
into the breasts of our citizens at home, as it 
has struck terror into the hearts of our hardiest 
foes abroad. And now the noble lord (Russell), 
having no ear for music, proposes, in the first 
instance, by one sweeping, and I will say 
revolutionary measure, to do away with all 
drum-majors. Are the people of this country 
to be told in the nineteenth century that drum- 
majors are to be treated in this way ? Is it to 
be borne, or can it be supposed that drum- 
majors will respect the institutions of their 
country if the laws afford drum-majors no pro- 
tection ? The noble lord began his democratic 
career by destroying what he was pleased to call 
the rotten boroughs ; he then endeavoured to 
subvert the corporations—and then, looking 
round for further prey it suddenly struck him— 
“The Militia !—another great constitutional 
body—I’ll have a touch of that !” 

Oddly enough Colonel Sibthorp has some 
claims to a serious place in Parliamentary his- 
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tory, arising from his conduct on two notable 
occasions. at seems that he was the originator of 
the ‘ Chandos clause’ in the first Reform Bill 
which he so disliked, and that this amendment 
should rightly be called after him and not after 
Lord Chandos who introduced it. The second 
occasion was spectacular. It was he who on 
January 27th, 1840, a little before the Queen’s 
marriage, proposed that Prince Albert’s annuity 
should be reduced from £50,000 to £30,000 a 
year. To the surprise of the House Sir Robert 
Peel supported the motion, and the Govern- 
ment was defeated. Though Melbourne did 
not go out of office till the summer of that year, 
the days of his administration were now visibly 
numbered. We have a description of Sibthorp’s 
demeanour in that triumphant winter. ‘It 
was then’, so runs an article in Fraser’s 
Magazine of 1847, ‘ that Colonel Sibthorp was 
a study. . . Not Sir Robert Peel himself when 
the Government was within his grasp could be 
more proudly conscious of his position. His 
bearing, his air of grandeur, were sublime. . . . 
The best part of the affair consisted in the 
patronizing manners he assumed towards the 
Conservative leaders.’ But the Queen never 
forgave this humiliation of her husband. It is 
said in Lincoln that so long as Sibthorp was 
its member she refused to visit that city. 


To his hatred of Reform and Russell and all 
things foreign he added in time a further large 
collection of phobias: the Corrupt Practices 
Bill could lash him into tremendous rages, so 
could Army Reform, and in 1850 he enjoyed a 
brief revival of his anti-Catholic fury ; but the 
most consistent of his campaigns was for many 
years against the railways, ‘ that degrading form 
of transport’ as he called them. He saw every 
form of material and spiritual disaster in this 
invention, and more than once confided to the 
House his personal dismay at having to travel 
on occasion by the ‘ steam humbug’. He often 
said that he looked to a day when the world 
would be purified of ‘this nuisance’ and 
coaches used once more. Somewhat similar 
views, expressed with just Sibthorp’s touch of 

azy moral enthusiasm, are to be found in the 
ches of Lebedev in Dostoyevski’s novel 

i Idiot. In his political days the great Russian 

easily have read Sibthorp’s railway speeches 

Parliamentary reports, and it has occurred 


to me that they possibly served him as raw 
material. If so our hero achieved an indirect, 
but glorious, immortality. 

The first of his finest hours occurred on 
June 18th of 1850. He rose on this day to ask 
how many trees were to be cut down in Hyde 
Park. He had visited the Park, he said, and 
seen some trees marked for cutting. Why ? 
‘For one of the greatest humbugs, one of the 
greatest frauds, one of the greatest absurdities 
ever known—I mean the intended Exposition 
of 1851.’ From that moment until the end of 
the session he returned to the attack almost 
daily, while slowly and remorselessly, so it 
seemed to him, the England he loved was 
destroyed and transformed finally and for ever 
by Prince Albert’s Janissaries. ‘ The Commis- 
sioners’, he said, ‘ came like a thief in the night 
and cut down those trees. A gentleman who 
lives near the Park, and pays {110 a year 
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Emotion of our Friend Sibthorp on reading in a 
Public Print the Proposal that the Crystal Palace 
should remain in Hyde Park 





SIBTHORP IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
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ground rent, told me that he was admiring the 
trees one evening before he went to bed, and 
when he got up in the morning to shave, they 
were gone. ... As to the object for which Hyde 


Park-is to be desecrated, it is the greatest trash, 
the greatest fraud, and the greatest imposition 
ever attempted on the people of this country. 
The object of its promoters is to introduce 
among us foreign stuff of every description, 
live and dead stock—without regard to quan- 
tity and quality.’ 


His denunciations began to take on a litur- 
gical character. They were very little varied and 
concluded every speech. As throughout his 
career, he seized the opportunity of speaking 
in every debate, regardless of subject, so that, 
by way of a rambling discourse, he might safely 
reach his hobby and mount it ; and as in all his 
Parliamentary performances, this Cato was not 
called to order, not even when he implied that 
Prince Albert, was organizing the Exhibition 
with terrible intentions : to reduce the country 
to bankruptcy, and to lure other foreigners into 
this once happy land. He was at his best when 
depicting the purposes of the expected visitors 
from abroad, namely to undercut British trade, 
to burgle British houses, to rape British women, 
and to spy on the island’s defences. He opposed 
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the Exhibition, he said, because ‘ his warmest 
feeling was for his fellow creatures who, he was 
afraid, were too much forgotten in the present 
day. By his fellow creatures he meant the in- 
dustrious workman of this country, and not 
your fawning hypocritical foreigner’. 


His supreme moment came on May Ist 
when he rose to speak on the Oath of Abjura- 
tion Bill, and opened with his ever welcome 
straying from the point: ‘I believe that the 
Government has been occupied to-day at what 
is called the “ Chrystal Palace’’, but I beg to 
assure the House that I was not there. My 
duty to God (Oh ! Oh !)—Yes, I repeat, neither 
my duty to God, nor to my country, will suffer 
me to visit that showy bauble. I consider it my 
paramount duty as a good Christian and a good 
subject to absent myself from the “ Chrystal 
Palace”. I deeply regret to hear that the Head 
of the Protestant Church in this realm should 
have been there invoking the assistance of Him 
who suffered for the sins of mankind. (Oh! 
Oh !) Yes, I will express my opinion as I fee!|— 
I will declare the faith that is in me.’ And so he 
continued, until the end of 1853, to denounce 
what he called at various times ‘ this accursed 
building ’, ‘ the palace of Tomfoolery ’, ‘ ‘his 
big bauble’, and best of all, ‘ this unwhole- 
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some castle of glass’ ; and as before, and right 
till! the end, members of all parties received 
these violent and insulting tirades as a welcome 
respite from business. They leaned back on the 
benches and roared with laughter. 

Che end of his life was gladdened by the 
outbreak of the Crimean War in 1854, but he 
experienced a calamity common to military 
men in their old age, especially in time of 
national stress. He wanted to serve his country, 
was importunate with expert advice, but found 
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Procession of the Alleged Signers of the Chartist Petition, 1848 


his offers received without serious interest. 
Worst of all, at the end of 1854, his military 
title was diminished by a regulation that officers 
of militia should not hold higher rank than that 
of I ieutenant-Colonel. When he protested he 
was made the victim of some cruel witticisms 


by Lord Palmerston. But he did not conclude 
with a diminuendo. His last utterances, notably 
one against permitting foreigners to enlist in the 
army, were full of the old fire, and his final 
appearance on May 2nd, 1855, provided a 
thunderous close to his career. On that occasion 





he asked for enquiries into the expenses in- 
curred by Lord John Russell in his mission to 
Vienna. He hinted that his life-long enemy had 
been guilty of peculation, and he said ‘he 
would leave the public to draw their own 
inferences, but for himself he looked upon it 
as an underhand low piece of business, and he 
washed his hands of it altogether’. That was 
his last message to our Conscript Fathers. He 
suffered a stroke not long after and died in 
December. 

What are we to think of this amazing prodigy 
in our political life? Most of the Sibthorp 
clique concur that their hero was the finest 
recorded caricature of the conservative instinct; 
and, because that instinct is universal, he has 
the dignity attaching to symbols. But I believe 
we miss the point if we only regard him as a 
comic Tory. By that I do not mean to draw 
attention to the fact that many of his prophecies 
came true, for a man who prophesied Woe 
about everything was bound to be right occa- 
sionally, and this one was usually wrong. No, 
what I believe to be really interesting and some- 
what important about Sibthorp is that he was, 


had he but known it, a portent of new things. 
His violent nationalism and his numerous 
morbid fears were perfectly of our world. He 
was a foretaste of German political thought and 
politics rather than our own ; this moonstruck 
soldier’s particular brand of xenophobia was a 
crude form of later Germanic hysterics: that ex- 
treme dread of Freemasons, of clergy, of Jews, 
of royalty, or of bankers and business men, 
which have for long been familiar features of 
different kinds of advanced modern political 
thought. He was a herald of the ‘ conspiracy 
view’ of history which radical anti-semites 
in Germany and France, but chiefly in Ger- 
many, were to make popular about twenty 
years after his death, and which in different 
forms is still with us throughout the world on 
the Left and Right. It is certainly arguable, and 
I believe it true, that he was a progressive 
despite himself. But the point must not be 
exaggerated. He was undoubtedly a good con- 
servative too, and should for ever be held 
in honour by those drum-majors whom he 
helped to preserve for the delight of irregular 
soldiery. 


PERFORMANCE OF OUR FRIEND SIBBY, IN THE LOBBY OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, AFTER THE DECISION 


tO PULL DOWN THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
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quite a revolution. There was no sudden 

or violent replacement of one ruling class 
by another : indeed the House of Commons 
and the Cabinet in 1833 were, if anything, more 
exclusively composed of the gentry and the 
aristocracy than in the 1820’s. Nevertheless, the 
Reform Act marked a decisive stage in the 
achievement of the parliamentary democracy 
that in the next hundred years offered to more 
and more of the British people a share in 
choosing and influencing their rulers. During 
the struggle over Reform many of the typical 
phenomena of nineteenth-century revolutions 
appeared : urban riots and demonstrations, a 
bricf resistance by the most privileged of the 
tuling class, and finally, the acceptance by the 
revolutionaries of a settlement that brought no 
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benefits to them but conceded the demands of a 
broad middle section of the politically con- 
scious. In France in 1830 and in Germany in 
1848, the revolutions were perverted or de- 
feated. The success, within its limits, of 1832 
was shaped by two men—Francis Place the 
tailor, and Charles, second Earl Grey. Place 
was the organizer who took charge of a popular 
revolution and imposed on it a restricted 
political object; in Grey the Whigs had a 
leader who had been a Reformer in the days 
when Reform was a gentlemanly eccentricity 
and who achieved it now as a gentlemanly 
necessity. 

Grey was born in 1764. Almost any other 
date would have made his career impossible, 
for he would have been too young to rise with 
Fox or too old to triumph with Place. The 
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FRANCIS PLACE, 1771-1854 
by S. Drummond 


Greys were a landed family in Northumberland 
in the fifteenth century, and had contributed 
members to both houses of Parliament. General 
Grey, father of the Prime Minister, was a 
younger son ; but the elder brother, Sir Henry, 
never married, and before his death he invited 
his nephew to take over the estate at Howick. 
There, in an atmosphere of affection and un- 
repressed freedom, Charles and Elizabeth 
brought up their fifteen children. Grey’s devo- 
tion to his remote country home and his reluc- 
tance to make the four-day journey to London 
became a source of amusement and irritation to 
his colleagues. Sometimes he found that the 
most convenient way to handle a political crisis 
was to stay at Howick. But his early years were 
spent away from home in the accepted routine 
of his class: Eton, Cambridge, the Grand 


Tour. Entry into Parliament and the circle of 
one or other of the leaders of political socicty 
was a normal next step. 


Sir Henry Grey had been a member for 
Northumberland, and had once led the gentle- 
men of the county in resisting an attempt by 
the Duke to choose both their members instead 
of only one. The Greys and the Percies were 
now reconciled, and when a county seat fell 
vacant in 1786, on the succession of the Duke’s 
younger son to a peerage, Charles Grey became 
an M.P. without interrupting his continental 
tour or declaring his politics. It was rumoured 
later that Pitt had half-promised him office ; 
but the opposition, centred in the Prince of 
Wales and the Duchess of Devonshire, offered 
greater social attractions. “‘ All the beauty and 
wit of London ”, says Lady Holland, “ were 
on that side”’ , and Grey was soon “ the bien 
aimé of the Duchess . . . a fractious, exigeant 
lover ”’—and the only one she ever had. In a 
very short time he was on intimate terms with 
Fox and with the Prince. He was one of those 
who knew—and denied in Parliament—the 
secret of the Prince’s marriage to Mrs. Fitz- 
Herbert. At Carlton House and at Brooks’s 
Club the Whigs drank and gambled and iooked 
forward, more or less flippantly, to the attain- 
ment of office. But their attacks on the govern- 
ment were not entirely devoid of political 
principle. 

The word “‘ Reform ” was already familiar 
in the vocabulary of Westminster and the clubs. 
At its most respectable it meant “ Economical 
Reform ”—the attempt to curtail the reigning 
government’s domination of the House of 
Commons through patronage and “ influence”. 
Those who demanded a change in the electoral 
system did so usually with the object of sharing 
out political power more equitably within the 
class that already held it. A reformed Parliament, 
they believed, would be more under the control 
of men of property. To the political chiefs 
Reform had many attractions, but attractions 
to be measured dispassionately according to the 
tactics of the moment. Pitt in 1785 had intro- 
duced and readily abandoned a Reform Bill. 
Fox, despite his desertion of the cause in his 
coalition with North, remained the hope of the 
more daring Reformers, especially when he 
championed the French Revolution and quar- 
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Reform Bill Banquet at the Guildhall from a painting by Benjamin Robert Haydon 


relled with Burke. But the Whigs were divided 
on Reform, just as the Reformers were divided 
between Pitt and Fox ; and it was chiefly the 
energy and constancy of Grey that made Fox 
in his last years an active Reformer at the cost 
of losing the right wing of his followers. 

For forty years before his ministry, Grey 
accepted as part of his political and intellectual 
equipment the opinion that Reform was in 
itself desirable. He adopted it with an ardour 
that distinguished him from the other promi- 
nent Whigs—and was naturally accused of doing 
so for the sake of his career. Its merits as a 

iting point were obvious. Here was a cause 

niniscent of the legendary glories of 1688, 

¢ contrasting happily with the indeterminate 

hig foreign policy. “A certain disposition to 
Reform of Parliament . . . I allow to be essential 
in « Good Whig”, wrote Lord Holland. But 


he deplored Grey’s rashness¥in “ entering 
into an association for promoting it”. Lady 
Holland described the Friends of the People 
as an after-dinner folly inspired by Lord 
Lauderdale’s wine ; and Grey himself con- 
fessed long afterwards that a word from Fox 
would have kept him out of “ all the mess of the 
Friends of the People”. Fortunately, some- 
where beneath Grey’s cold impassive exterior, 
was a capacity for not always standing aloof 
from the “ messes ” his ideas produced. 
Despite its daring title, the new society was 
as respectable as Wyvill’s Yorkshire Association 
and more so than Cartwright’s Society for 
Constitutional Information. Neither its “ Ad- 
dress to the People” nor the motion which 
Grey introduced in the House contained 
specific proposals or dangerously democratic 
ideas. He repudiated with horror republican 





and Painite notions ; but he did not refuse 
contact with Cartwright’s organization, and 
that in turn had dealings with the London 
Corresponding Society and its leader, Thomas 
Hardy. These members of “ the industrious 
lower and middle classes of society ”, as Hardy 
called them, did not amount to anything like a 
mass movement. Nevertheless, they were active 
enough to alarm the government and encourage 
the repression that culminated in the trial of 
Hardy for treason. Grey watched the trial “ in 
order ”, he told Elizabeth Ponsonby to whom 
he had just become engaged, “‘ to learn how to 
conduct myself when it comes to my turn’’. 
The jury found Hardy not guilty, and Grey’s 
turn never came. 


In 1795 the Society of the Friends of the 
People succumbed to the fears—or patriotism— 
of its members. But support for Reform was still 
part of the price of admission to the most 
brilliant and most aristocratic Whig circle. 
In 1797 ninety-three Foxites dutifully sup- 
ported Grey in a Reform motion which included 
a ratepayer franchise, triennial Parliaments, and 
a large redistribution of seats. Many of the 
ninety-three must have been Reformers because 
they wanted to be Foxites rather than Foxites 
because they were Reformers. The rejection 
of this motion marked the beginning of an 
episode that would have been impossible at any 
later date—the “secession” of the Foxite 
Whigs. The parliamentary struggle for peace 
and liberty was called off ; its leaders retired 
from Westminster, visited each others estates, 
hunted and dined, read and talked, and toasted 
“ our sovereign the People ”. “‘ If,” wrote Grey 
to Fox, “‘ idleness is the best gift of God to man, 
there was never anybody so highly favoured 
of heaven.” Reform now became—for Grey 
hardly less than the others—a principle but not 
a policy. Reform someday, Reform “ in a man- 
ner consistent with the security of the con- 
stitution” he still approved; but “to the 
success of a temperate reform no impediment 
‘is calculated to have a more hostile influence 
than the attempt to force a reform by public 
clamour ”. When the movement was revived in 
1808, with Burdett and Whitbread—the brewer’s 
son who had been Grey’s friend since Eton 
days—organizing meetings and petitions, he 
approved of Burdett’s imprisonment. He of- 


-fered no support to a measure, much less drastic 


than his own of 1797, for which Brand got 
II5 votes in the Commons. And he remained 
silently hostile to the movement which pro- 
duced in the Hampden club a firm link between 
the new generation of young Whigs and the 
popular Reform movement. 

Meanwhile, the Foxites, having drifted back 
from their secession, found themselves in an 
uneasy and unheroic position on two other 
professed principles—peace with France, and 
religious liberty. They had loudly proclaimed 
their sympathies with the original ideals of the 
French Revolution ; but guillotines and in- 
vading armies were another matter. Foxites 
must not be jacobins or traitors. They com- 
bined therefore energetic complaints of the 
government’s mismanagement of the war with 
intermittent and equivocal demands for peace. 
To overthrow the government they co-operated 
and eventually united with the Grenville group 
which was most eager for war ; and for a year, 
from February 1806 to March 1807, they had 
their reward in the Ministry of All the Talents. 
Grey took the Admiralty, and then, on the 
death of Fox, succeeded to the Foreign Office 
and the leadership of the party, repudiating 
Whitbread and the more radical section of the 
Whigs who wanted a new attempt at peace. 
On Catholic Emancipation the Whigs professed 
to be united ; but the introduction of a very 
small measure of relief brought the government 
down. It seems probable that Grey hoped to 
deceive the King, and that George pretended 
to have been deceived in order to provoke a 
crisis. Grey offered io drop the measure for the 
time being ; but the King demanded a pledge 
that it should be dropped for ever. He knew his 
Whigs well enough to beat them. 

The years of the retreat from Moscow, of 
Waterloo, and of Peterloo were spent by Grey 
in his “‘ beloved idleness ”. After his resignation 
the Duke of Northumberland and the “no 
popery” cry deprived him of his county seat. 
He became a member for Appleby (where the 
Earls of Thanet and Lonsdale owned the pig- 
styes that constituted burgage tenures) and 
then for Tavistock, the Russell family boroug). 
In 1807 he succeeded to his father’s new 
Earldom. Whig society saw little of the “ very 
type of a grand seigneur ”’ who was its nominal 
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By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery 
Earl Grey at the Trial of Queen Caroline, detail of a painting by G. Hayter 
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head. In addition to his love for Howick and 
his wife and children, bad health helped to keep 
him away from London. (“‘ And no wonder,” 
said Creevey, “ with all he eats and his little 
exercise.”) His friends paid tribute to his 
honesty, openness and humanity. His enemies 
among the writers of elegant gossip agreed in 
condemning his laziness and his vanity. “A man 
of violent temper, haughty, arrogant and over- 
bearing ”, said Mrs. Arbuthnot. After the war 
he gave them scope for other accusations. The 
Princess Lieven, to whose wiles Metternich had 
already succumbed, made it her pleasant duty 
to assist her husband, the Russian ambassador, 
by charming her way into the confidence of 
political leaders on both sides. From 1824 
almost to the end of his life Grey was her 
faithful friend and correspondent, writing 
warmly affectionate, though never passionate, 
letters to his “‘ dearest Princess ”’, and looking 
forward impatiently to their not very frequent 
meetings. Their fundamental disagreement on 
European and British politics produced some 
sharp exchanges ; occasionally he complained 
of her indiscretion in passing on his confidences 
to Tories or foreign powers ; but in return she 


kept him well informed of the views of his 
friends and enemies. The correspondence con- 
tinued throughout his ministry: once he 
wrote her a hasty note from a cabinet meeting. 
But it is impossible to define any point at which 
she changed his views on persons or policies. 


In October 1830 Grey, at the age of sixty-six 
set out from Howick on the road that was at last 
taking him to political power. There had been 
violent revolts that summer in Paris and 
Brussels. In Britain, at the election after the 
death of George IV, every popular seat had 
returned a candidate pledged to Reform. For 
Grey it was not the climax of long years of 
patient resolve. Between 1809 and 1812 there 
were repeated intrigues for a coalition—which 
he eventually rejected. In 1825 he resigned the 
leadership and in 1826 announced his “ fixed 
and final determination” never to take office 
again. In 1827 and 1828 he once more con- 
sidered coalition with the Canningites or even 
with Wellington, and it was the hostility of 
George IV rather than the question of Parlia- 
mentary Reform that kept him out. But there 
had been a moment when the popular agitation 
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for Reform, born of the post-war poverty and 
oppression, and culminating in Peterloo, re- 
vealed to him the new significance of his old 
principles. Reform was no longer an adventure 
among the. Whigs of Brooks’s ; it was the op- 
portunity to find new and lasting strength for 
the party after a generation in opposition, and to 
save the country from “ an alternative of a most 
afflicting nature”. In 1820 Grey confided to 
Holland proposals almost identical with those 
of 1831. “‘ Less than this . . . would do little to 
conciliate public opinion” ; a Whig ministry 
could only stand upon public confidence ; and 
the details of the Reform might be so arranged 
as to help that confidence to show itself in seats. 

After a winter of doubts and speculations 
Russell announced the proposals to a shocked 
House of Commons in March 1831. Nearly a 
quarter of the seats were to be transferred from 
small boroughs to the larger unrepresented 
towns, and there was to be a new uniform 
franchise which in practice almost doubled the 
existing number of half a million voters. During 
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the next fourteen months Grey won the strug- 
gle to save his England from the follies and 
passions of immoderate men. In the cabinet 
(every member of which had inherited or 
acquired a hereditary title) he defeated, by 
uncompromising threats to resign, the attempts 
to move too quickly. In the Lords his smooth, 
never brilliant oratory and his assiduous per- 
sonal negotiations may have held a few waverers. 
But it was in handling the King that Grey’s 
qualities were of most value. The two had much 
in common—an inborn preference for stability 
and inaction, a recognition of necessity, and a 
determination to act “‘ correctly ”. They agreed, 
too, in horror at the notion of the secret ballot, 
“so inconsistent’, William wrote to Grey, 
“with the manly spirit and free avowal of 
opinion which distinguish the people of Eng- 
land”. Without ever yielding on major policies, 
Grey was able to overcome the Queen’s oppo- 
sition and the King’s evasiveness, and to win 
him back to his broken promise of the creation 
of peers. He could only do so because William 
also was a little afraid of his people. 

Twice during the struggle the danger of 
violent revolution seemed imminent. In the 
autumn of 1831 Place’s National Political 
Union, formed “ to support the King and his 
ministers in accomplishing their great measure 
of Parliamentary Reform ”’, barely held its own 
against the working-class bodies demanding 
universal suffrage. The riots and fires in town 
and country, the stories of men arming and 
drilling, and the memories of France helped 
Grey to resist every proposal to come to terms 
with the enemies of the Bill. In the spring, 
when Grey resigned with the inevitable pro- 
fessions of relief, Place had the popular move- 
ment under better control. By the threat of 


civil war, and by the run on the banks, the 
tailor put the earl back into power. Only once 
did Grey meet his ally in person, when Place 
led an uninvited midnight deputation of London 
tradesmen to Downing Street. The interview 
was not a success. It was necessary to hide one 
of the delegates whose appearance might have 
disgusted the Prime Minister; and Grey’s 
brief replies gave them the completely false 
impression that he had agreed to whittle down 
the Reform proposals. Thereafter his only con- 
tacts with his sovereign the people were 
through the medium of Hobhouse. 

When the Bill was passed Grey suffered the 
embarrassment of being a popular hero. A 
banquet in his honour at Edinburgh was wel- 
come enough, but he felt that there was some 
misunderstanding in the tumultuous enthusiasm 
that pursued him on the journey. “ My 
speeches”, he assured the Princess, “ were 
uniformly and strongly conservative in the 
true sense of the word ” ; and he deplored the 
signs that all the Whigs were becoming Radicals. 
His calm old age after he resigned in 1834 was 
broken only by the momentary possibility of a 
return to power with Peel. But Peel was the man 
of the new era in politics which Grey’s achieve- 
ment had opened. He understood, as Grey did 
not, the problems and strategies of a reformed 
Parliament in an industrial nation. Neither the 
high principles nor the political cunning em- 
bodied in the Reform Act prevented the Whig 
defeat in 1841 ; and the years of Chartism and 
the Anti-Corn-Law League showed little sign 
of that social and political stability for which 
Grey had worked. He died at Howick in the 
wet summer of 1845 which led to the repeal of 
the Corn Laws. Very slowly power was moving 
away from men of his kind. 
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HEN PROFESSOR FREEMAN—with the 
W Rev. William Hunt—initiated the 
Historic Towns series, those claret- 
coloured little books of which one sees so many 
in the second-hand bookshops to-day at a 
modest price, he chose to write the volume on 
Exeter himself. It is not a good book, or rather, 
not what we have learnt to expect from a local 
history, for it took no account of the magnificent 
collection of civic records at Exeter, still largely 
unexplored, and it wrote the history of the city 
too much from the standpoint of national 
history. There is, in fact, no satisfactory history 
of Exeter even yet, a deficiency shared by the 
city with nearly every other historic English 
town. One is tempted to say that the writing 
of our urban history, town by town, is the 
greatest single need in English historical 
writing to-day. And it is a task for trained local 
historians, primarily interested in the unique- 
ness of their subject, in spite of the obvious 
dangers of such an approach. 


Freeman knew Exeter and clearly liked 
writing about it. In a passage that has often 
been quoted, he says : “ It is the one great city 
of the Roman and the Briton which did not pass 
into English hands till the strife of races had 
ceased to be a strife of creeds, till English 
conquest had come to mean simply conquest 
and no longer meant havoc and extermination. 
It is the one city of the present England in 
which we can see within recorded times the 
Briton and the Englishman living side by side. 
It is the one city in which we can feel sure that 
human habitation and city life have never 
ceased from the days of the early Caesars to 
our own.” These eloquent sentences, however, 
beg one of the most difficult questions in the 
long history of Exeter—a question that still 
cannot be answered definitely after some years 
of archaeological research. But this research, 
made possible by the devastating air-raids of 
1942 in the old heart of the city, has allowed us 
to speak more confidently of the beginnings 
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‘the town and of its Roman history. Hitherto, 
verything had been irrecoverably buried 
yeneath layer after layer of more recent cen- 
uries and until 1942 there was no hope of 
‘aching the Roman level except in isolated 
nd chance excavations. 
The medieval chroniclers assigned the origin 
Roman Exeter to Vespasian, who was sup- 
posed to have captured the native stronghold 
on the site in A.D. 49. This story was entirely 
legendary, but it is curious to find that the 
work of modern archaeologists confirms this 
date very closely. Coins of Claudius and Nero 
(43-68) are abundant, and form the beginning 
of a long series which comes to an end about 
380. Recent excavations in the middle of the 
bombed area of the city have brought to light 
traces of the wooden buildings dating from the 
earliest occupation of the site, c. 50-75. In the 
early part of the secogd century, as in most 
Romano-British towns, a more thoroughly 
Roman town was planned, and the whole was 
surrounded by a palisaded earthen rampart 
which was replaced by a wall about the year 200. 
This wall, about a mile long, was built largely 
of the volcanic “trap” quarried on the site 
of the later Norman castle, and faced with 
ashlar blocks of the same material. Some of 
this Roman walling can still be seen clearly in 
various places in the city, and is infinitely 
better than the rather shoddy medieval repair- 
work that followed. The walls of Roman 
Exeter enclosed an area of 91 acres, rather 
smaller than the average size of the twelve 
tribal capitals (102 acres), of which Exeter was 
one—Isca Dumnoniorum—but more than twice 
as big as Roman Lincoln and four times the 
size of Bath. 
rhe selection of Exeter as a tribal capital 
for the whole of south-western England, the 
territory of the Dumnonii, raises the problem 
of whether it had the same status before the 
Roman conquest, whether it was, in fact, a 
Celtic settlement. The weight of the existing 
evidence is against this belief. There is an 
almost entire absence of pre-Roman finds 
from Exeter, and what we know of the shifting 
of the other tribal capitals in Britain makes it 
unlikely that Exeter was an exception. Only 
the discovery of quantities of pre-Roman coins, 
minted at Alexandria and other eastern 


Mediterranean cities, in numbers unparalleled 
elsewhere in this country, leaves open the 
possibility that a trading settlement existed at 
the river-crossing over the Exe, in a part of the 
city which has not been excavated. This is 
another of the many problems that await an 
answer. 

The site chosen by the Romans for their 
frontier-city—for such it was—was a long ridge 
rising steeply from the river Exe to a dry 
gravel-covered plateau a hundred feet above. 
This plateau protected by steep-sided valleys 
on the north and south, commanded the lowest 
practicable bridging-point of the Exe. Only 
on the north-eastern side were its natural 
defences weak. On a wider view, too, the new 
city was well placed. Ten miles from the sea, 
its hill commanded a broad and navigable 
estuary, and at the same time it was the focal 
point on which several valleys converged to 
form the largest area of lowland in south-west 
England. More important still, the city lay at 
the junction of the old rocks and the new, of 
the Highland Zone of Britain and the Lowland 
Zone. Beyond the Exe lay the Celtic un- 
romanized West. Such was the setting of the 
hill on which the Romans established a city in 
the middle of the first century and on which life 
flourished vigorously until the end of the fourth. 

What happened when the Romans withdrew 
from Britain? Is there any evidence for 
Freeman’s assertion—for it is only an assertion 
—that at Exeter human occupation never 
ceased? On general historical grounds one 
would expect no break in the continuity of life 
here. Exeter was a frontier-city, the terminus 
of the Roman road-system. Secure in the far 
west, it knew nothing of the devastation that 
accompanied the first two centuries of the 
Anglo-Saxon invasions. By the time the West 
Saxons reached it, shortly after the middle of the 
seventh century, they were Christians ; and 
there is every reason to suppose that the taking- 
over was peaceful. But what they found on their 
arrival is as yet unknown. The evidence of the 
Roman coins, which die out almost completely 
after about 380, and of the excavations which 
show that the forum was out of use by about 
370-80, is similar in its picture of decay to that 
in other Roman towns for the same period. 

On the other hand, there was no reason for 
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the Dumnonii to abandon the city in the fifth 
century, however much they may have allowed 
the Roman town to decay ; and there is, indeed, 
the pregnant remark of William of Malmesbury 
that as late as the time of Athelstan the British 
and Saxons inhabited the city aeguo jure, on 
equal terms. Nearly eighty years ago, a local 
scholar drew attention to the fact that the 
church dedications on the northern side of the 
original main street of the city were Celtic—St. 
Kerian, St. Petrock, St. Pol de Leon, and so on 
—while those to the south of the street were 
Saxon. It may well be that this street divided 
the two peoples in Exeter from the mid-seventh 
century onwards, until Athelstan put an end 
to the division and placed all the inhabitants 
under Wessex law. 

lhe silence of Saxon Exeter is almost total: 
it is broken only by a life of St. Boniface, who, 
we are told, was educated at Exeter under a 
Saxon abbot c. 680. This abbey of St. Mary and 
St. Peter may well have been a Celtic monastery 
that survived the English conquest, as we know 


the ancient monastery of Glastonbury did. We 
know, too, that some of the Cornish missionary- 
saints came from Celtic Glastonbury, and they 
are not likely to have passed idly by this ancient 
centre of life. The discovery recently of a 
Christian symbol on a cooking-pot tells us that 
Christianity had reached Exeter by the fourth 
century. These are only fragments of evidence, 
but the darkness of the pre-Conquest centuries 
is so intense that every glimmer of light is 
welcome. From the ninth century to the early 
eleventh, Exeter suffered greatly from Danish 
attacks, culminating in the burning of the whole 
city by Sweyn in 1003. Possibly as a result of 
this, we hear no more of Exeter abbey, and 
the present street-plan bears little or no rela- 
tion (so far as we know at present) to the Roman 
lay-out. Here lies another problem for the local 
historian and topographer. 

To the Anglo-Norman centuries we owe the 
three buildings that dominate the city scene 
to-day: the castle, the cathedral, and the 
guildhall ; symbols of the royal power, the 
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spiritual, and the civic. On the volcanic knob 
that dominated the northern angle of the walled 
city, William I raised the castle of Rougemont— 
“red mount ”—fifty feet above the streets and 
commanding the only weak approach to this 
eminently strategic city, that from the north- 
east. A good deal of this castle and its walls 
remains, above all the massive main gateway 
at the head of Castle Street. For the Normans, 
Exeter was the fourth city of the kingdom, the 
political and ecclesiastical capital of the West, 
and it had to be firmly held. 

In 1050 the bishopric had been transferred 
from the village of Crediton, seven miles away, 
to the city, and early in the twelfth century the 
crowning glory of the Exeter scene began to 
take form on the hill above the river: the 
cathedral with its remarkable twin transeptal 
towers rising above the red roofs and the trees 
of the couchant city. The building of this 
cathedral was not completed until towards the 
end of the fourteenth century, but most of the 
interior dates from c. 1280-1360. It is a perfect 
example of the architecture of the early four- 
teenth century, as perfect as Salisbury in its 


Own time ; and it is the most serene and lovely 


interior in England. That great bishop 
Grandisson, when he succeeded to Exeter in 
1327, wrote to the Pope that “the cathedral 
of Exeter, now finished up to the nave, is 
marvellous in beauty, and when completed will 
surpass every Gothic church in England and 
France”. The exterior is always disappointing, 
apart from the impressive blackened Norman 
towers, but looks more splendid from a dis- 
tance, from the hills to the west, from the 
canal-banks, or from the Plymouth train as it 
nears the city. 

The Guildhall is the most familiar secular 
building in the city : its remarkable Elizabethan 
portico, built out over the pavement of the 
High Street, is one of the most hackneyed 
photographs in English guide-books. but 
behind this exterior, added in 1592-5, is a much 
older building. A guildhall is first mentioned 
about 1160, almost certainly on this same site. 
It was rebuilt in 1330, and much reconstructed 
in 1466-84 ; the present hall is of these dates, 
perhaps the oldest municipal building in this 
country. The hall is lined with portraits >y 
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Lely, Hudson, Pyne, and the unknown 
painters of the sixteenth century who por- 
trayed the eminent Exeter merchants of the 
Tudor age. 

By the first years of the thirteenth century, 
the city had a castle, a mayor and a guildhall, a 
bishop and his palace, and a cathedral. The 
castle ceased to be of much consequence in the 
life of the city at an early date, but the large 
area inside the town walls that fell under the 
separate jurisdiction of the bishops was a 
source of constant trouble to the city authorities, 
It covered about a quarter of the area inside 
the walls, was itself walled around and entered 
only by gates: a city within a city. In the 
fifteenth century especially the struggle between 
the civic power and the episcopal power flared 
up vigorously. It is to this dispute that we owe 
the Shillingford letters, written by the forceful 
mayor of the city at that time. But even 
Shillingford failed to break the episcopal power, 
and it was not until the middle of the following 
century that the power of the bishops inside 
the city collapsed. 


Exeter was a trading city from the eleventh 
century onwards, probably even earlier. Henry 
II’s marriage, which brought the rich provinces 
of south-western France under English control, 
added to her commerce. Exeter was one of the 
notable cloth towns of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries—as .mportant as Stamford, more 
important than Norwich—and Exeter cloth 
went across to the new provinces and wine 
came back. But it was all on a small scale as 
yet, just as the city was still small despite her 
eminent reputation. Only about four thousand 
people lived here in the peak years before the 
Black Death. By 1377 the number had fallen 
to something under 2,400, and the Roman walls 
enclosed more than enough space for the 
medieval city. From the masses of deeds in 
the city archives one detects the growth of 
small suburbs outside the four gates as early 
as the thirteenth century ; but there were still 
wide green spaces of orchards and gardens, 
even a vineyard, inside the high walls. 

From these medieval centuries there survive 
those rough-textured red-sandstone parish 
churches in the main streets, small and piain 
and charming, set at odd angles to the pave- 
ments. Many were demolished by improving 
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city councils in the nineteenth century, some 
by Hitler’s bombs in 1942. But there still 
remain St. Martin’s, St. Mary Steps, St. Mary 
Arches, and St. Olave’s ; and St. Stephen’s 
and St. Petrock’s are being restored at this 
moment. These little red churches in the 
streets, under a south-western sky of Attic 
blue, are one of the characteristic memories of 
Exeter ; and here and there survives a medieval 
almshouse in which the city was once so rich. 
Best of these, still the most original, is Wynard’s 
Hospital, founded in 1439 by the recorder of 
the city just outside the south gate. Most of the 
medicval almshouses have gone or been dully 
rebuilt, though in hidden places one comes 
across an original fragment. 

The new red sandstone, from pits all around 
the city, began to be quarried early in the 
fifteenth century, and to be used for the re- 
building of the parish churches, for the new 
hospitals, the repair of the ancient city walls, 
and the most important houses like the town 
houses of the Devonshire abbots and priors. It 
brought a new and vivid colour to the landscape 
of the streets, in place of the rather drab purple 


View of the Watergate, taken down in 1815 


of the volcanic rock that had been quarried 
since Roman times just beyond the north wall. 

Towards the middle of the sixteenth century 
Exeter flowered forth as never before. The 
religious houses within the city were dissolved; 
the revenues and power of the bishopric were 
drained away by Henry VIII. So went one 
great and jealous neighbour. Almost simul- 
taneously the proud Courtenays, earls of Devon, 
who had so hemmed in and fought the city and 
hindered its navigation by their control of the 
lower reaches of the river, fell to the dust with 
the attainder of Henry Courtenay, Marquis 
of Exeter. Centuries before, the Courtenays 
had blocked the river below Exeter with weirs. 
The year after their fall the city got a private 
Act of Parliament to remove these obstructions 
to its commerce ; but this was not so easy as 
it sounded, and the upshot was the bold 
decision to make a canal parallel with the river 
for four miles, down to the head of the estuary. 
This was begun in 1564. Here we have the 
earliest ship-canal in England, the first also to 
make use of locks. Nor was this so easy as it 
may sound. The city records are full of quarrels 












between the council and the contractor : it was 
evidently a much more difficult and costly 
business than anybody had bargained for. It 
was the first thing of its kind, and there was 
everything to learn. Now the canal winds 
placidly through the Devonshire meadows 
down to where the smell of the sea invades 
the estuary, undisturbed except for an occasional 
small ship chugging up with oil, or timber, or 
coal. In the city streets the tall, timbered 
houses spoke of the merchant wealth of these 
years. Like the churches, many disappeared 
when “the spirit of improvement” got busy 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and 
many more went up in flames in 1942; but 
some fine examples of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean building still stand, even in the 
shattered High Street. 

Exeter remained an important commercial 
city throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Defoe found it, in the reign of Anne, 
famous for two things seldom united in the 
same town: it was full of gentry and good 
company, yet also full of trade and manufac- 
tures. It was still the political and social capital 
of its province, still the seat of a bishopric that 
extended down to Land’s End. Anyone of 
consequence in the South-West was bound 
to visit Exeter regularly, or to live in it ; and 
the city and its environs became studded with 
new and elegant houses in brick, some of them 
revealing a Dutch influence that came from the 
City’s greatest customer. 

When the woollen trade collapsed, partly 
through the competition of the new Northern 
towns and finally through the closing of the 
overseas markets in the Napoleonic War, 
Exeter entered the nineteenth century as a 
compact little cathedral city of some twenty 
thousand people. But it never decayed like so 
many towns that lost their livelihood in the 
industrial changes of these decades. It had 
already been discovered by a new class, those 
seeking health and rest among pleasant sur- 
roundings in a soft climate. Living was cheap 
= ; here, too, an important consideration for pen- 
— bh ES = sions and annuities. To this retired class in the 

Spa ee en a : main we owe the many late Georgian terraces 
‘ome aGaee* * |; and crescents that porlbe the aie heart 
of the city before 1942, built of a blood-red 


| | , brick with white stone dressings, or white with 
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stucco, all set in large ilex-shaded gardens. 
In the holocaust of May 1942 it was Georgian 
Exeter that suffered more than any other : it 
was here that irreparable damage was done to the 
city’s architectural and historic character. 
“Exeter was a jewel,” said the German voice 
the next morning, “ and we have destroyed it.” 
About forty acres of buildings were flattened 
inside and outside the old walls. 

But nineteenth-century Exeter was not 
merely a foretaste of paradise for those who 
had retired from a more active life elsewhere. 
All main roads in the South-West led into it : 
its coaching trade was vast, and all that meant 
in hotels, inns, and the subsidiary trades. 
When the railways killed the coaches there 
was no eminent landowner to keep the railway 
out of the city. Nor indeed could the railways 
have avoided Exeter whatever human obstacles 
might have been put in their way. The reasons 
that led the Romans to this hill in the first 
century brought the Bristol and Exeter railway 
around the foot of it in 1844, and within a 
generation the city had become a focus of 
railways as it had been for turnpike roads. 

[he population of the city just about 


doubled during the nineteenth century. Exeter 
shared modestly in the progress of the century 
without being overwhelmed by it. It grew 
steadily and slowly ; but the new architecture 
was mostly quite undistinguished if not painful. 
The rebuilding of St. Mary Major’s by Edward 
Ashworth in 1865-7 was a disaster for the civic 
landscape, from near and far ; yet in the very 
same year Rhode Hawkins built the dis- 
tinguished new church of St. Michael and All 
Angels on a fine site overlooking the river, 
surely one of the most beautiful Victorian 
churches in England. And not far away, in the 
same parish, Caroé built a new St. David's 
(1897-1900), another impressive building in a 
totally different style. Mostly, though, the 
nineteenth century destroyed. Street-widening 
was the perpetual excuse, in Exeter as in most 
towns, for getting rid of medieval churches ; 
but it was reserved for the twentieth century to 
commit the most wanton and unnecessary act 
of destruction—the pulling down of St. Paul’s 
church, the only seventeenth-century classical 
church the city possessed. The scene of this 
piece of vandalism remained vacant and untidy for 
years. Now it is occupied by a civic restaurant. 







































HISTORICAL BREVITIES 





THE GREAT EXHIBITION. “ There was yesterday 
(May Ist) witnessed a sight the like of which has 
never happened before, and which in the nature of 
things, can never be repeated. They who were so 
fortunate as to see it, hardly knew what most to 
admire, or in what form to clothe the sense of wonder, 
and even of mystery, which struggled within them. . .” 

The Times, 2.5.51. 


“* Few things have surprised us more in connection 
with the Great Exhibition, than the coolness . . 
with which an influential section of the press has 
changed sides on the subject. From the moment 
when the Crystal Palace was inaugurated, every 
murmur of discontent was hushed . . . the moral 
might be made more complete by an occasional 
confession of original error on the part of those who 
confidently predicted that the Industrial Festival 
would be made the occasion for the focus of a 
Chartist or Red Republican conspiracy, and who 
solemnly adjured their countrymen to respect—as 
far superior in importance to the industrial world in 
both hemispheres—the pleasures and caprices of 
sundry Kensington Gore householders and Rotten 
Row equestrians.” 

The Morning Chronicle, 22.5.51. 


“* CHARITY SOUP KITCHEN, LEICESTER SQUARE. It 
appears from a statistical return furnished by the 
secretary that this establishment and its ancillary 
branches, the refuge and the lavatories, have been in 
active operation for the last three months. During 
that period 81,524 men, women and children have 
sought and received the relief of soup and bread. . . . 
In such a community as that which inhabits the 
metropolis, there is a standing army of people whose 
cases are not comprehended in the poor law, and 
who, unless they can contrive to subsist on casual 
charity, starve and die in the streets.” 

The Lady’s Newspaper, 10.5.§1. 
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““ FOREIGN AFFAIRS. There is no improvement in 
the political state of affairs on the Continent. France 
is torn by party intrigues and personal dissensions. . . 
Portugal exhibits the curious spectacle of a country 
in which a military revolution is a _ mecessary 
method for effecting the dismissal of obnoxious 
ministers. . . Spain is in a real crisis. . . Italy is at the 
feet of the oppressor. . . Germany presents nothing 
new at the moment.” 

Bell’s Life in London, 18.5.51. 


“One great objection I have to the property and 
income tax is this—that it has always been brought 
in by representations which, to use the mildest phrase, 
have unfortunately not been fulfilled . . . the income 
tax has been renewed again and again, while the 
whole community have always been led to believe 
that it was of a temporary character.” 

BENJAMIN DISRAELI, M.P., 16.5.51- 


“It is my duty to judge this matter on the 
principles of humanity, which principles, and your 
proper observance of them, are of more importance 
to the country than any political object. . . Truth and 
justice alone can satisfy the high and exalted duties 
you are called upon to perform in the face of your 
own country, of the whole British Empire, and of 
foreign populations who, admiring your glory but 
jealous of every act, are constantly on the watch to 
see whether those principles which you urge on 
them are shown in your regard for personal freedom, 
for human life, and for all the sacred duties whi 
regulate the intercourse of societies.” 

W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., 29.5. 


(Gladstone was addressing the Commons on 
atrocities alleged to have been committed by the 
British Administration in Ceylon against certain 
Cingalese rebels.) 
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PAINTING AND HISTORY—III 
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in his diary that Thomas Lawrence ‘ would 

not allow that there is proper encourage- 
ment for living artists and spoke of Buonaparte 
as having done more than has been done in this 
country ’. But a year later the fall of that very 
Buonaparte was to provide Thomas Lawrence 
with his opportunity. In the words of the Cata- 
logue to the Exhibition of the King’s Pictures 
at Burlington House in 1946-47, ‘an enthu- 
siastic epistle from an unbalanced poetess, Lady 
Anne Barnard, first suggested bringing this 
event ’, Napoleon’s defeat, ‘ into the sphere of 
painting with Lawrence as its executant, and 
the spark kindled the Prince Regent, who had 
not hitherto been a patron of Lawrence. The 
idea grew into what was later called “‘ The 
Waterloo Chamber”, in which all the Sovereigns 
and Statesmen who had contributed to Napo- 
leon’s fall were assembled in portraiture. The 
task and the artist were wonderfully fitted for 
each other, and the Prince Regent gave the 
inspiration for a portrait gallery which is per- 
haps unequalled in historical significance’. The 
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By DOREEN and GEOFFREY AGNEW 


patron and the artist appear to have been 
equally well suited. Besides giving commissions 
the Prince Regent soon came to consult 
Lawrence on matters artistic, such as the pur- 
chase, arrangement and valuation of the 
Prince’s pictures. ‘The Prince’, observed 
Lawrence, ‘ is fond of pictures ’, and Lawrence, 
in his turn, became fond of the Prince. Faring- 
ton records that ‘ Sir Thomas, who has now 
(1817) been a great deal with the Prince Regent, 
declared to me his conviction that he is one of 
the best natured men in the world, that he has 
always pleasure in doing things that are agree- 
able to others’. At his death in 1830 it was 
found that Lawrence had set out in his will that 
his valued collection of Old Master drawings, 
a series of cartoons of the Last Supper, a picture 
by Rembrandt and one by Raphael should be 
offered to His Most Gracious Majesty King 
George IV at a price well below their owner’s 
estimate of the true worth. 

Yet Lawrence had had to wait long, until 
1814, for the patronage of the Prince Regent, 
though not for that of his parents, King George 
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POPE PIUS VII 
Waterloo Chamber, Windsor Castle 


III and Queen Charlotte, nor for that of his 
wife, the Princess of Wales, neither of them 
good recommendations in the Prince’s eyes. 
Lawrence had come to London in 1787 in 
order to study at the Royal Academy schools. 
The son of an innkeeper, he was born in Bristol 
in 1769, and from the age of six he had been 
looked upon as an infant prodigy because of his 
gift for sketching likenesses. This gift he had 
turned to profitable account, first at Oxford 
and later at Bath. Then, having won a prize 
offered by the Society of Arts in the Adelphi, 
he decided to study in London. After two 
years, at an earlier age than any artist before 





or since, Lawrence ‘ at the express desire of 
His Majesty King George III and of the Queen 
was elected an Associate of the Royal Academy’, 
A few months later, in the same year 1792, he 
received a further mark of royal favour, being 
appointed to succeed Sir Joshua Reynolds as 
Portrait Painter to the King, ‘a most extra- 
ordinary honour’ for a young man of twenty- 
three notes Lawrence’s earliest biographer, 
D. E. Williams, in his Life and Correspondence 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence Kt., published in 1831 
shortly after the painter’s death. Already, in 
1789, Lawrence had executed his first royal 
commission, a portrait of Princess Amelia, the 
youngest daughter of George III, ‘a most 
engaging child in her seventh year’. While the 
little Princess’s portrait was being painted 
“the King’, notes Williams, ‘used to quizz 
Mr. Lawrence’s flirtations with Mrs. Papendick, 
the wife of His Majesty’s German musician’. 
Something rather more serious for Lawrence 
than a ‘ quizz ’’ was the outcome of his painting 
the portraits of the Princess of Wales and her 
daughter, the Princess Charlotte, which were 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1802. 
Lawrence, to quote Williams again, ‘ had be- 
come very intimate at Montagu House and 
Blackheath ’, where the Princess of Wales re- 
sided, ‘ and fame was busy in attributing his 
visits to improper motives’. It needed what 
was termed ‘the Delicate Investigation’, a 
commission of enquiry, to clear Lawrence’s 
name and that of the Princess of ‘ criminality ’, 
the Princess’s ‘ manners and conduct being im- 
pugned as of more levity than was acceptable 
towards Lawrence and another gentleman ’. 


Early official recognition by George III and 
his Queen was to prove, from the young Law- 
rence’s point of view, a mixed blessing. The 
King’s domestic tastes, as contemporaries 
noticed, led him to incline towards the piety of 
Benjamin West and the portraits of Sir William 
Beechy, the Queen’s portrait painter and the 
young Princess’s teacher, rather to the neglect of 
Lawrence. The fact that the Sovereign’s 
patronage of artists showed very little taste for 
art and very little knowledge of the merits of 
those whom he patronized meant that, in the 
world of fashion, such a connection was looked 
upon as proof of mediocrity. Just as the King 
was associated with sober and homely ways, 
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e Prince of Wales, later the Prince Regent, 
was ‘ looked upon as the glass of fashion and the 
mould of form’. The Prince’s reputation for 
grace and elegance made his patronage omni- 
potent in the world of art and particularly in the 
sphere of portrait painting ; where he led the 
young, the beautiful and the fashionable fol- 
lowed. It was Hoppner, a painter also trained 
in the Royal Academy schools and much in- 
fluenced by Reynolds, who ‘ basked in the 
meridian heat of the patronage of the young 
Prince of Wales’. In 1810 Hoppner died. 
Lawrence was able to write to his friend Miss 
Lee ‘ The death of Hoppner leaves me, it is true, 
without a rival ’. The following year Farington, 
in his diary, records that ‘ at the Royal Academy 
exhibition Lawrence’s professional fame was 
established by the general acknowledgment 
of the superior excellence of his works’. Sir 
George Beaumont, amateur artist, connoisseur 
and critic, was heard to remark soon afterwards 
‘how Lawrence had got the better of much of 
that metallic appearance which formerly pre- 
vailed in his pictures, and which seemed to be 
owing to his admitting too many lights into his 
faces’. While success was coming to Lawrence 
the old King was growing ‘ wholly insensible 
to who are about him ’. During 1811 the Prince 
of Wales was proclaimed Regent, and the 
moment had at last arrived for Lawrence to 
mirror the Prince Regent and his age. 


Even greater events were shortly to take 
place on the Continent. In April 1814 
Napoleon abdicated and Louis XVIII hastened 
from his exile at Hartwell in Buckinghamshire 
back to the French capital. On his way through 
London a meeting took place between the King 
and the Prince Regent in the hall of Grillon’s 
Hotel in Albemarle Street. There, some ten 
days earlier, according to Lady Anne Barnard’s 
letter to Lawrence written in May 1814, ‘ the 
King of France, taking from his shoulders the 
order of St. Esprit, threw it over the neck of 
the Prince Regent, saying “To you, Sir, I have 
owed my all even my sustenance. I have 
nothing to give but this—keep it to remind you 
of Louis XVIII”.’ ‘Is there’, wrote Lady 
Anne, ‘ any scene you know of more favourable 
to an historical painting ?’ Only perhaps her 
Suggestion for a companion piece. After 
Napoleon’s abdication and before the proposed 
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FREDERICK WILLIAM III OF PRUSSIA 
Waterloo Chamber, Windsor Castle 


peace conference to be held in Vienna in 
September, it was arranged that ‘the two 
Emperors, the King of Prussia and some of the 
greatest generals the world can boast’ should 
pay a short visit in the month of June to the 
Prince Regent in London. ‘What a noble 
assemblage is such an occasion for your imagi- 
nation to groupe ’, rhapsodized the enthusiastic 
Lady Anne to Lawrence. She had also writ- 
ten to the Prince Regent, although the letter is 
no longer preserved. It appears from Faring- 
ton’s diary that the Prince Regent was pleased 
with her proposal and, after some conversation 
with his secretary, Col. McMahon, adopted her 
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COUNT CAPO D’ISTRIA 
Waterloo Chamber, Windsor Castle 


recommendation that Lawrence should be the 
painter employed. There, for the time being, 
the matter appears to have rested. Lawrence, 
meanwhile, went off to Paris to obtain a view 
of the Gallery of the Louvre before the works 
of art were removed to the countries from 
which they had been taken by the Emperor 
Napoleon. From Paris the artist was soon re- 
called home upon important business by special 
order of the Prince Regent. Some two days, 
however, before the arrival in London of the 
Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia 
in June 1814 we find Lawrence writing to 
Col. McMahon enclosing his original letter 
from Lady Anne Barnard. Its subject, he adds, 
“is too interesting to an artist (emulous un- 
doubtedly of every fair distinction in his pro- 
fession) to justify so long a silence . . . The 
near approach . . . of these illustrious strangers 
and the consideration that a moment may gain 








or lose the highest object that a life of exertion 
could possibly attain in painting a subject of 
such a nature ’ must have prompted this attempt 
to stir the Prince Regent into action. It would 
appear that Lawrence’s letter had the desired 
effect. A few days later the Prince Regent was 
discussing with Lord Stewart, Lawrence’s 
patron, how the paintings could best be carried 
out. 


The Emperor Alexander duly arrived in 
London on June 7th and installed himself at 
the Pulteney Hotel in Piccadilly. He was accom- 
panied by King Frederick William of Prussia 
and their generals. Williams comments that 
“as these personages were absorbed in com- 
pany, public affairs and visiting the institutions 
of the country it required the utmost vigilance 
and importunity of Mr. Lawrence to obtain 
even short and irregular sittings ’. In fact, there 
is no evidence that either the Emperor or the 
King sat for Lawrence during their visit. No 
doubt this was partly due to the prior claims of 
official occasions. It is also probable that the 
Emperor, who had taken a dislike to the Prince 
Regent, was not particularly enthusiastic about 
falling in with his host’s scheme or sitting for 
his host’s oficial painter. Bliicher, Platoff and 
Metternich, however, all sat for Lawrence 
while they were in London and he was, at the 
same time, engaged in painting Wellington, 
Castlereagh and the Prince Regent. These 
portraits were exhibited in the Royal Academy 
of 1815 and formed the nucleus of what came 
to be called the Waterloo Collection. Lawrence 
seems sensibly to have preferred straight- 
forward portraits. His task was already difficult 
enough. Full-length portraits of royalty, 
famous statesmen or generals presented peculiar 
problems. There was the difficulty of relating 
the background to the figure and of making the 
figure sufficiently dominant in a large canvas 
without undue exaggeration. There was the 
constant struggle to prevent the uniform re- 
ducing the head to insignificance, the struggle 
to arrive at a gesture or pose which would be 
both personally characteristic and historically 
striking. And there were the problems of con- 
struction and design, particularly in the promi- 
nent lower half of the picture. With these, his 
first historic portraits, Lawrence was only 
partially successful. They were certainly less 





































splendid than the later portraits in the Waterloo 
Chamber. His portrait of Platoff, the great 
Cossack leader, was perhaps the best. Williams 
describes it as ‘ a capital portrait ’ which ‘ repre- 
sented him with his long oval Asiatic face and 
with a considerable expression of cunning 
which was in fact his character’. With Bliicher 
Lawrence was less successful. That may have 
been due to the particular difficulties of the 
sitting. The seventy-two-year-old Marshal had, 
in Lawrence’s own words, ‘ been travelling all 
night from Portsmouth and is evidently half- 
seas over; he consequently falls asleep the 
moment that I cease talking to him ’. Moreover, 
the amateur interpreter, Lawrence’s friend 
Miss Croft, had great difficulty in making 
Bliicher understand that Lawrence wished his 
moustaches curled up instead of drooping. In 
addition to all this the London crowd, with 
whom Bliicher was a great favourite, ‘ rushed 
in in frightful manner lining the staircase and 
filling the gallery ’. It is not surprising that, in 
result, the portrait was uneasily theatrical. The 
circumstances in which the large, triumphal 
portrait of Wellington was painted were far 
happier. On July 6th, 1814 Farington noted 
in his diary, ‘ I called on Lawrence soon after 
9.0 o'clock. At 10.0 the Duke of Wellington 
came to sit for his portrait, a whole length for 
the Prince Regent. He came on horseback 
attended by an old groom, and in the plainest 
manner, wearing a blue coat and a round hat. 
Nobody was apprised of his coming and the 
few people who were passing had no knowledge 
of his being the Duke of Wellington ’. For this 
portrait Lawrence drew his inspiration from the 
Thanksgiving day service in St. Paul’s on 
July 7th which Lawrence attended and where 
Wellington bore the Sword of State. But, 
although the head and figure are in themselves 
fine, the Duke appears somewhat embarrassed 
by the sword held at arm’s length and some- 
what dwarfed by the glitter of St. Paul’s in the 
background. Of the great and courageous 


Castlereagh there are better versions than that 
in the Waterloo Chamber. But how far and 
how fast Lawrence was advancing can be seen 
from the magnificent portrait of Earl Bathurst, 
Secretary for War, painted two years later in 
1816. Henceforth, Lawrence was to show even 
greater mastery of his art. The portraits of the 
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EARL BATHURST 
Waterloo Chamber, Windsor Castle 


King of Prussia, the Archduke of Austria, the 
Pope and Charles X, illustrated here, tell us 
far more about their subjects than could ever 
have been conveyed by the symbolic pieces 
“which had skimmed across Lady Anne 
Barnard’s fancy ’. They were in the tradition of 
Van Dyck and Reynolds, and for a time brought 
English painting, into the main stream of 
European art. 

The first idea of what came to be called the 
Waterloo collection may have originated with 
Lady Anne Barnard ; but, as Lawrence himself 
always said, the subsequent success of the 
scheme owed almost everything to Sir Charles 
Stewart, half-brother to Lord Castlereagh, 
later Lord Stewart and finally third Marquis 
of Londonderry. It was for Stewart that 
Lawrence painted his first portrait of the Prince 














Regent ; for him, too, his first portrait of the 


Duke of Wellington. It was with Stewart that ~ 


the Prince, two days after the arrival of the 
foreign visitors in London, made the arrange- 
ments for Lawrence to paint the two full-length 
portraits of Bliicher and Platoff. At the same 
time the proposed large picture of the Emperor 
of Russia, the King of Prussia and the Prince 
Regent was discussed. Lawrence himself was 
fully aware of the difficulties of its execution. 
* As I have not been accustomed to compositions 
of this kind ’, he said, ‘ I can do no more in the 
first instance than paint the portraits of those 
who will sit to me and must afterwards com- 
bine them.’ Once again it was Lord Stewart 
who, having been appointed Ambassador to 
Vienna, invited Lawrence to stay with him at 
the time of the Congress, because of the fine 
opportunity it would afford to paint the por- 
traits of the Emperors of Austria and Russia. 
Oddly enough Lawrence does not seem to have 
been in a hurry to accept what a fellow artist 
described ‘ as an offer calculated to spread his 
fame throughout Europe’. The explanation 
given by Lawrence for his procrastination—he 
did, it seems, intend to follow Lord Stewart 
to Vienna the following year—was that he 
knew ‘I should want much of those con- 
veniences and that ease which I have in my own 
House. The truth is a desire to excel in my 
profession and a love of ease are everything 
to me’. It seems hard to imagine Lord Stewart 
living in great discomfort in his Embassy in 
Vienna. In fact, Stewart left for Vienna alone 
in September 1814. As a final gesture toward 
his friend he suggested to the Prince Regent 
that Lawrence should be knighted ‘as the 
title of Chevalier was useful abroad ’. 


On April 22nd, 1815, the Prince Regent was 
pleased to confer the honour of knighthood 
upon Mr. Lawrence. It was not, however, until 
September 1818 that Sir Thomas left England 
for the Congress, not of Vienna—the Hundred 
Days had intervened—but of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
On this occasion a paternal Government, per- 
haps for fear the want of these conveniences 
which he had in his own house would once 
again deter the artist from pursuing the Prince 
Regent’s commission, had a temporary building 
constructed and sent out in parts for the pain- 


ter’s use. This earlier version of ‘Mulberry’ met 


with nothing but misfortune. Shipped from 
London in September 1818 the house in a 
wooden frame consisting of three rooms, a 
large room for painting and two ante-rooms, 
along with Sir Thomas’s canvas and material, 
failed to arrive at Aix in time, having been 
despatched to Antwerp in error. In haste it 
was sent on to Aix where a site for its erection 
had been fixed upon in Lord Castlereagh’s 
garden, There, before the assembled Corps 
Diplomatique, with Lady Castlereagh ready to 
lay the first plank, it was discovered that the 
essential parts were missing, probably stolen. 
The final fate of this building, in which half the 
monarchs of Europe were to have sat for 
Lawrence and which had cost the English 
government £1,200, was its sale ‘for 40 
napoleons to the keeper of a cabaret who 
turned it into a drinking saloon’. The magis- 
trates of Aix-la~Chapelle came handsomely to 
the rescue and fitted up what Lawrence de- 
clared to Farington was the best room he had 
ever had. There, ‘in part of the large gallery 
of the Hotel d~ Ville, warmed by an excellent 
German stove, with a fine Prussian band en- 
livening the morning with, amongst other airs, 
variations on “God save Great George our 
king ”’,’ the Emperor of Austria sat for Lawrence 
seven times; the Emperor Alexander came 
the same number (including two for a drawing); 
and the King of Prussia one less. The average 
duration of each sitting was two hours. Pic- 
tures of the Prussian minister Prince Harden- 
berg, of Metternich, Count Nesselrode and the 
Duc de Richelieu, as well as numerous copies 
ordered by the sitters for their own keeping, 
completed the list of works Lawrence painted 
at Aix. He himself felt, as he wrote to his niece, 
that his exertions had been repaid by complete 
success, and the presentation by the Emperor 
of a superb diamond ring and of one from the 
King of Prussia with his initials in the centre 
caused him much gratification. Such success 
had not been achieved without difficulties, 
particularly with the portrait of the Emperor 
of Russia. Lawrence, acting according to 
the wishes of the Tsar, began by depicting 
him resting on one leg, with ‘ the other loose 
on the ground’ like figures in the antique. 
When the Emperor came for the actual sitting 
Lawrence at once saw the unsuitability of the 














































pose and began, against Alexander’s wishes and 
before an audience of his friends, to alter the 
picture. The first alterations showed the un- 
fortunate Emperor with four legs, and the 
attendant generals complained incessantly. In 
the end, however, the other two legs were 
gradually obliterated and, as Lawrence put it, 
‘the vessel righted ’. The portrait of the King 
of Prussia was executed without incident. As 
Mr. Harold Nicholson said, in his lecture on 
George IV and the Waterloo Chamber, Law- 
rence succeeded in painting the King as he 
really was, a charming man, condemned all his 
life to play second fiddle. 


The Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle ended in 
November 1818, and Lawrence set off for 
Vienna. He was to paint again the Emperor 
Francis and, to complete the general plan of the 
Prince Regent, one of Prince Schwarzenberg, 
the generalissimo of the armies in the last cam- 
paigns against France. In Vienna, where he 
remained five months staying with his ever 
faithful friend and ally, Lord Stewart, Lawrence 
worked so assiduously that, in a letter to 
Farington, he felt the need to justify the amount 
and number of his labours. The duties of his 
mission, his inner need to justify the Prince 
Regent’s choice and thankful courtesy for 
kindness received were the reasons he gave, 
adding expense almost as an afterthought. Ac- 
tually expense was an ever-present worry. In 
another letter despatched from Vienna Law- 
rence wrote, ‘ The terms on which I undertook 
this mission were, to be paid my usual prices 
for the portraits and {1,000 for travelling ex- 
penses and loss of time . . . These appear to be 
liberal terms, and I am sure are meant as such 
by the Prince. The first was of my own pro- 
posing when the question was asked me ; but 
I must still look to the honour I have received 
and the good fortune of having been thus dis- 
tinguished in my profession as the chief good 
resulting from it, for many unavoidable circum- 
stances make it of less pecuniary advantage ’. 
In his painting room in the Austrian capital, 
which was the great salon of the Chancery of 
the Empire, a room about 50 ft. square and 
perhaps 35 ft. high, Lawrence completed five 
larze whole-length portraits, of which those 
of the Emperor Francis, of Prince Schwarzen- 
berg and of the Archduke Charles are now all 
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in the Waterloo Chamber in Windsor Castle ; 
four half-lengths, of which that of Count Capo 
D’Istria, described by Lawrence as ‘ the last 
portrait I have painted here and fortunately the 
best’, also hangs at Windsor; eight three- 
quarter lengths, mainly outside the Prince 
Regent’s commission ; as well as at least twelve 
drawings. Ever conscious of the prestige of his 
profession, Lawrence, in the tradition of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, felt that ‘to create in Ger- 
many a favourable impression of the liberality 
of an English artist’ and to justify the honour 
conferred upon him by the Prince Regent it 
was necessary for him to take his place in the 
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best Viennese society. After commenting upon 
its exclusiveness he added, ‘ Yet in the first 
circle only did I pass my hours of relaxation 
unless when tempted by such invitations as 
could not be resisted without offence to my own 
nature and sense of right ’. 

Lawrence set out again from Vienna for 
Rome on May 3rd, 1819, carrying several pic- 
tures with him on top of his carriage. He was 
to paint the portraits of Pope Pius VII and of 
Cardinal Gonsalvi. The project was not part 
of the Prince Regent’s original plan ; and it 
was, perhaps, for this reason or from ‘ unfitness 
for much enterprise in travelling ’ that the 
prospect filled Lawrence with gloom. On the 


very morning of his departure from Vienna he 


expressed to his host, Lord Stewart, the hope 


“that something in conversation at Carlton 
House might occur to delay it till next year’, 
But Lord Stewart held out little encourage- 
ment. Indeed he was apprehensive that even 
the least hint of Lawrence’s reluctance to pro- 
ceed to Rome might offend the Prince Regent. 
Like a child, the artist prayed for ‘ some miracle 
to prevent’ his visit, which would ‘ still leave 
me in the undiminished favour of my royal 
patron’. The stay in Rome, however, turned 
out better than was anticipated. Lawrence was 
received by the Papal Court with the utmost 
consideration. ‘Apartments of four sitting 
rooms, newly and handsomely furnished, bed- 
rooms, rooms for my servants ’ were placed at 
his disposal and ‘ in addition to these comforts a 
carriage is ready for me at all hours’. Rome 
itself gradually grew upon him. Old friends 
from London and Vienna arrived. There was 
the Duchess of Devonshire ‘ full of conde- 
scending attention ’ and the Austrian Emperor 
on a visit from Naples accompanied by his suite. 
During their stay Lawrence took a few days off 
from his professional labours. He went sight- 
seeing with Prince Metternich. Together they 
viewed by torchlight Canova’s statue of Venus, 
for which the Princess Borghese, Napoleon’s 
sister, was reputed to have sat as model. Ac- 
companied by the Prince’s daughter, on their 
way back from Tivoli ‘ the night coming on in 
singular beauty ’ they went ‘in their chariot 
to visit the Colosseum’. The painting of the 
portraits of the Pope and of the Cardinal pro- 
ceeded smoothly and, when finished, were 
generally admired. The Pope accorded Sir 
Thomas eight or nine sittings in the Vatican 
and commanded him to paint a copy of the 
picture to be kept in Rome. Cardinal Gonsalvi 
greatly impressed Lawrence. ‘ The Cardinal ’, 
he wrote to Sir William Knighton, ‘ is a true 
lover of his Majesty and the most high-minded 
gentleman next to His Majesty I have ever 
known ’. 


Lawrence reached England again, after an 
absence of some two and a half years, on March 
30th, 1820. On his arrival he was informed that 
Benjamin West had died. The same evening Sir 
Thomas was elected President of the Royal 
Academy in his place. The Prince Regent, now 













King George IV, was highly appreciative of 
the works the new President brought back with 
him and, as a mark of his favour, conferred 
upon Lawrence a gold chain and medal bearing 
the likeness of His Majesty. The artist’s travels 
in the cause of the Waterloo collection were, 
however, not yet over. Five years later, in 
1825, Lawrence, at the behest of his Royal 
patron, crossed to France to paint the last 
portrait, that of the new French king, Charles X. 
The painting room finally assigned to Lawrence 
at St. Cloud (after he had first been shown into 
a bedroom in which a large old-fashioned bed 
took up half the space) was better than ever ; 
better than at Aix-la-Chapelle, better than at 
Vienna, better even than at Rome. Lawrence’s 
only regret was that ‘ His Majesty will not be 
tempted to let it to me for a term of years .’ 
The sittings for the portrait went off smoothly, 
in spite of the fact that for a greater part of the 
time the children of the Duc de Berri ‘ played 
around His Most Christian Majesty with un- 
ceasing vivacity and no slight noise ’. Neither 
the King nor Lawrence minded. The children 
were far less disturbing, to both artist and sit- 
ter, than the Russian generals who had made 
matters so difficult for the Tsar and for Law- 
rence some seven years earlier at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

The pictures for the long-planned Waterloo 
collection were thus complete. Out of a total 
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of £25,732 10s. paid to Lawrence by George IV 
the Waterloo Collection accounted for some 
£7,297 odd ; in addition there were the travel- 
ling expenses and compensation for time lost, 
£1,000 for each journey abroad. Now that the 
portraits were all assembled where were they 
to hang ? In 1818 we find the Prince Regent 
telling Lawrence he must speak to John Nash, 
the architect, about arranging them at Carlton 
House. Two years later the King told Sir 
Thomas that he proposed to make a gallery 
80 ft. in length to receive the portraits of the 
foreign monarchs and the distinguished persons 
he had painted. Finally, in 1830, after the death 
of both George IV and Lawrence, an interior 
courtyard at Windsor Castle, open to the sky 
and known as Horn Court because of the antlers 
which decorated its walls, was floored and 
roofed-in to form a gallery, the Waterloo 
Chamber. There, displayed in all their magnifi- 
cence, hang Sir Thomas’s portraits of the 
sovereigns, statesmen and generals who contri- 
buted to the downfall of Napoleon. As Benjamin 
West wrote when he first saw them, ‘ They cease 
to be portraits in the ordinary sense ; they rise 
to the dignity of history ’. And if, as Mr. Harold 
Nicolson maintains, ‘ History . . . is not entirely 
created by economic causes, but represents also 
the interaction of personalities and events ; then 
surely these portraits tell us more about history 
than all the economic statistics in the world ’. 
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N MARCH 1851 a modest educational 
| csatishent was opened in Manchester. 

This was the college founded by his trustees 
under the terms of the will of John Owens, a 
successful and open-minded business man who 
had died five years before, leaving half his 
estate, over £96,000, for university education. 
The Owens College grew, in the course of 
time, into the University of Manchester ; and 
that is why in this year 1951 the University is 
celebrating its centenary. 

A great university, firmly based with a long 
tradition behind it, exists in its own right. 
It is proud of its distinguished alumni, pays 
tribute to those who have done it fine service 
as administrators and teachers, and remembers 
its benefactors with gratitude; but at the 
same time it stands apart, living its own busy 
life. The history of origins and developments 
is different, especially if it is the history of 
small beginnings and early struggles in a place 
so closely connected with the national life as 
Manchester was a hundred years ago. Just as 

* This paper was written before the publication of 
Professor Charlton’s book Portrait of a University 


(Manchester University Press, 15s. net). I refer my 
readers to it. 


it is impossible to read the story of the founda- 
tion of University College in Gower Street, 
London (1826), without feeling that one jis 
reading an exciting chapter of English history, 
so I at least, when I read about the first twenty 
years of Owens College, am conscious of 
familiar movements, persons and influences, 
seen from a single point of view which makes 
them hover in a strange disproportionate way 
over the destinies of a house in Quay Street— 
a drab and rather unsavoury street—where half 
a dozen professors are teaching two or three 
score boys of fourteen years and upwards 
‘in such branches of learning and science as 
are now and may hereafter be taught in the 
English universities”. The house in Quay 
Street had belonged to Richard Cobden. The 
board of trustees included leading citizens, 
of whom one had taken part in the protests 
after the “ massacre” of Peterloo, others in 
the struggle for the incorporation of the city, 
others in the activities of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League. Familiar names like Heywood and 
Ashton appear in the list of those who kept the 
infant college alive. 


The trustees, who got little sympathy when 
they sought advice from other institutions, 
were helped by a pamphlet written in 1836 in 
Paris by Harry Longueville Jones, a former 
fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
Some of them must have been familar with 
this paper, A Plan of a University for 
Manchester, which had made an impression 
when read at a meeting of the Manchester 
Statistical Society. This reminds us that John 
Owens lived in a period of practical speculation 
about higher education, and that enlightened 
taste and opinion in Manchester were kept 
alert by its well-known societies. The famous 
Literary and Philosophical Society, which still 
flourishes, had been founded in 1781. Man- 
chester had its Athenaeum, its Royal Institution 
and a local medical school. The interest in 
music, which led in 1883 to the provision of a 
degree in music, was intensified by the ap- 
pearance in 1857 of the Hallé orchestra. The 
new college was caught up in the intellectual 
activity which impressed newcomers, such as 
James Bryce and Bishop Fraser. “‘Discussion”’, 
Fraser said, “is frequent and energetic upon 
almost every conceivable topic.” 
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When the trustees looked about for the first 
principal of the college they were quite 
naturally attracted to a man of intellectual 
distinction and independence, Alexander John 
Scott, a former Scottish Presbyterian who in 
1831 had lost his licence to preach because of 
his inability to accept the Confession of Faith, 
and counted Thomas Carlyle, Edward Irving, 
Erskine of Linlathen, Baron Bunsen, Frederick 
Denison Maurice, Baldwin Brown and George 
Macdonald among his friends. He was not a 
successful principal and resigned in 1857, but 
he continued as professor till his death in 1866. 
With the Reverend William Gaskell, the 
husband of Mrs. Gaskell the novelist, and others 
he founded the Manchester Working Men’s 
College which was afterwards merged in the 
evening classes of the Owens College. It was 
he who suggested that the new Manchester 
Free Library should provide courses of popular 
lectures. He himself lectured in Manchester 
and in many other places on theological, 
historical, and a great range of literary subjects. 
He and his books are now quite forgotten, and 
in his lifetime his idealism and pursuit of the 
finest shades of truth aroused mixed feelings ; 
but he did a great deal for Manchester. 


The first teachers in the College were all 


distinguished men. Nearly all of them have 
been given careful and detailed attention in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. Nowadays 
men of this kind would be specialists ; but in 
the Owens College six professors, including a 
new professor of history, law and _ political 
economy appointed in 1854, divided the arts 
and sciences between them. They lectured on 
a high level and presumed, if they did not 
expect, a response which can rarely have been 
given. Scott held the chairs of logic and 
mental philosophy, of comparative grammar 
and of English language and literature. Joseph 
Gough Greenwood, who succeeded Scott as 
principal, was also professor of classics and, 
till 1854, of history; William Crawford 
Williamson was given the natural sciences, 
botany, geology, zoology, and taught them for 
twenty years, until Boyd Dawkins arrived to 
profess geology in 1872: Sandeman, the 
professor of mathematics, had no other subject, 
and was at liberty invariably to step “ out of 
the depths of nine-tenths of his hearers”. 
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Edward Frankland, the brilliant young pro- 
fessor of chemistry, supervised the building 
of what was then the best laboratory in Eng- 
land. He resigned in 1857 and was succeeded 
by another young man, Henry Roscoe, a grand- 
son of the Liverpool banker-historian, William 
Roscoe. Like Greenwood, Roscoe had been a 
student at University College, London, and 
would seem, again like Greenwood, to have 
brought something of the spirit of the place to 
Manchester, for he can justly be described as 
one of the founders of the later University. 
Three years before he arrived, a professorship 
in history had been created, and the trustees 
on the advice of Henry Hallam, the historian, 
elected to the chair a stripling from Oxford, 
who had just graduated in the new Oxford 
school of history and jurisprudence. This was 
Richard Copley Christie, the friend and 
disciple of Mark Pattison. Shortly afterwards 
he was also given two other chairs, in political 
economy, and in jurisprudence and law. He 
held all three till 1866, when Roscoe’s cousin, 
William Stanley Jevons, yet another student 
of University College, London, who as a tutor 
in Owens College (since 1863) had already 
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published his books on pure logic and the coal- 
supply, became professor of political economy 
and also of logic and philosophy. This very 
distinguished man returned in 1876 to his old 
college in London. Christie, in 1866, had 
also vacated his history chair and this, to which 
the subject of English was added, was given to 
a Cambridge man, A. W. Ward, of whom more 
will be said later. Finally, in 1869, Christie, 
who by this time had become the leader of the 
Manchester equity bar and an influential public 
figure in the city, resigned from his chair in 
law, and was succeeded for five years by 
James (later Lord) Bryce, fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford, who, in 1864, had won sudden 
fame by the publication of his Holy Roman 
Empire, and had since gained experience on 
the Schools Enquiry Commission of 1864-7. 
The insight with which these teachers were 
appointed, and the zest and public spirit with 
which they faced duties so arduous, so dis- 
couraging and so poorly paid, are astonishing. 
With the exception of Scott, who was forty-six, 
and Williamson who was thirty-five, they were 
young men between twenty-four and thirty-one 
when they were appointed. In these early 
years the combined stipend of three professor- 


ships was, it would seem, about £400. Every 
one of them became well known as a scholar 


or scientist. Yet not one of them could be 
described as a recluse indifferent to the share 
which he might take in the uphill task of 
putting the little college upon a sure founda- 
tion. With the possible exception of the pro- 
found Sandeman—and he was popular and 
trained some good mathematicians—all of 
them seem to have been stimulating teachers 
whose lectures were remembered with grateful 
respect. The list of their outstanding pupils 
is a long one, including J. J. Thomson, Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, the famous 
physicist, A. S. Napier, the English philologist, 
C. H. Herford, professor of English literature 
and Horace Lamb, professor of mathematics 
in the University, Dr. John Brown of Bedford, 
Bunyan’s biographer, Spenser Wilkinson, the 
military historian, Alfred Hopkinson, later 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor, J. P. Earwaker, 
the local historian and other scholars, scientists, 
lawyers, physicians, and public men of com- 
parable distinction. And yet the College did 


not thrive and was hardly known to the 
generality of Manchester citizens. Like nearly 
every other college of its kind, it suffered in 
the academic depression which, until the late 
sixties, followed the ardours of creative 
activity. 

Just as Manchester had taken the lead in the 
foundation of local colleges outside London, 
so it was Manchester that saved the movement 
from collapse. A few farsighted and courageous 
men saw that advance, a firm challenge to 
critics and sceptics who did not believe in an 
increase in universities, was the only way to 
rescue the Owens College from the frustrations 
of arrested development and to encourage the 
creation of similar institutions elsewhere. The 
lead was taken by Henry Roscoe, the professor 
of chemistry, who in 1866 convinced a great 
citizen, Thomas Ashton, that a resolute attempt 
to rouse public interest and support was 
required. They had the strong support of 
Principal Greenwood and, after his arrival, of 
A. W. Ward. The date of the first public 
meeting, February Ist, 1867, has been 
described as “‘a new birthday for the College”. 
Money flowed in, new buildings in the out- 
skirts of the city were erected and opened in 
1873 on Oxford Road, the range of subjects 
was enlarged,-mew chairs were created, the 
constitution was revised; a timid but revo- 
lutionary beginning was made in the recognition, 
though not yet the admission, of women 
students. Recognition and powers to re- 
construct the College on the lines contemplated 
were granted in 1870 and 1871 by two Acts of 
Parliament. The new constitution, drafted by 
Bryce, was framed, in the fashion now familiar, 
with court, council, senate of professors and 
associates, a body of alummi which had been 
formed in 1858 and was the forerunner of the 
later convocation. The discussions which 
produced these quick and startling develop- 
ments were happily free from the strains and 
reluctances which, in the history of universities, 
have sometimes marred the transition to self- 
government in academic matters. The teachers, 
so distinguished and public spirited, enjoyed the 
cordial respect of the governing body of Trus- 
tees, who since 1857 had received reports of 
their views drawn up in voluntary meetings of 
the staff. The transfer of the authority of the 





Trustees to a hierarchy of governing bodies 
among which the various administrative powers 
were distributed seems to have been welcome 
to all concerned. 

In 1865-6 the number of day students in the 
Owens College was 113 ; in 1880-1 it was 654 ; 
in 1902-3 it was 1,148. The dates 1880 and 
1903 mark the completion of two new stages 
in the history of the College ; the grant of 
university status and the achievement of full 
university independence. 

Until 1880 there were only two universities 
in England outside Oxford and Cambridge. 
Both were exceptional. The University of 
Durham (1832-7) was connected with the 
cathedral chapter, and cannot be said to have 
possessed in the nineteenth century the stand- 
ing and virility which it has to-day. The 
University of London (1836) had been estab- 
lished in order to meet a need for some institu- 
tion whose degrees would be acceptable alike 
to the new colleges, University College (1826) 
and King’s College (1829), and to the London 
medical schools. It was mainly an examining 
body to which the colleges were affiliated, and 
as an examining body it had extended its 
hospitality, as it still does, to candidates from 
outside London, whether they were students 
in a college of any kind or not. Nowadays it is 
hard to realize how great a debt English 
education owes to the London examining 
system. In my own boyhood to have passed 
even the London matriculation examination 
was regarded as the mark of a proficiency 
which a studious youth might well be proud to 
attain. It gave a precious credential to those 
who did not proceed to the higher examinations 
for a degree ; it spurred the endeavours of 
those who did. In 1858 the London University 
made Manchester one of its centres for 
examinations, and until Owens College became 
a university in 1880, students there could avail 
themselves of a local opportunity to work for a 
degree. This, indeed, became the usual 
practice, which, duly systematized, still prevails 
in the incorporated University Colleges of this 
country before they receive a university charter. 
Many educationalists have endorsed the opinion 
of Robert Lowe, later Lord Sherbrook : “‘ What 
I mean by a University is an Examining Board, 
and of these Boards the fewer the better.” 


Not unnaturally this view was widely, though 
not universally, held in the University of 
London. Only two exceptions to the usual 
practice exist : St. David’s College, Lampeter, 
has granted its own degrees in arts and theology 
since the middle of the nineteenth century, 
after examination by persons appointed by the 
Vice-Chancellors of Oxford and Cambridge ; 
the new University College of North Stafford- 
shire will grant degrees under the auspices of 
the three Universities of Oxford, Manchester 
and Birmingham. 


The Manchester reformers did not share the 
views of Mr. Lowe ; nor were they impressed 
by the friendly advisers who thought that their 
College and any similar Colleges which might 
be founded should be affiliated to Oxford or 
be satisfied to provide facilities, without any 
degree at all, for those who could not go to 
Oxford or Cambridge. They regarded their 
achievement in 1870-1 as a first step to 
university status, which for them meant the 
linking together of teaching with academic 
tests in a self-governing society. Their strength 
lay in the fact that they were in full under- 
standing with and were contributing to the best 
formative thought of their time, men of various 
shades of political and religious opinion, 
moderate and practical, keenly responsive to 
the life and needs of the population around 
them. The College had learned much, both 
from the older universities and from University 
College, London. It was firmly committed to 
freedom from religious tests, had drawn its 
teachers from all quarters, had based its teach- 
ing upon the humanities; and now it was 
ready and determined to obtain freedom to 
expand in any direction, to give its own degrees, 
to welcome women students, and to join forces 
in new faculties with the medical schools, the 
college of music and even, so some hoped, with 
local centres of theological teaching. It set to 
work to acquire a new charter, and in October, 
1877, presented a widely supported memorial 
to the Lord President of the Council. The 
proposal to establish a new university on such 
unprecedented lines fluttered the educational 
dovecotes. Every sort of opinion was expressed 
from Freeman’s assertion that nowhere was 
there such a love of learning for its own sake 
as in Owens College, to the views that any 
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degrees granted by a university in an industrial 
city might constitute a social danger or be a 
fraudulent trademark. 

One objection could not be brushed aside. 
New colleges had been founded since 1870 at 
Leeds, Newcastle and Bristol and others were 
shortly to follow at Sheffield, Birmingham and, 
in 1882, at Liverpool. What was to happen to 
them as they developed ? If Manchester was 
given a charter, might there not be other 
demands for charters ? Matthew Arnold faced 
this problem—so disconcerting to many people 
then, so unreal to most people now—when he 
suggested that the Owens College might be the 
nucleus of a federal university for the north- 
west of England and that Durham and New- 
castle might be combined, as they now are, 
in a university for the north-east. The 
“Yorkshire College” of Leeds, in fact, 
adopted the idea of a federal university. It 
realized that it was not yet ready for university 
status, but it wished to see a university defined 
on federal lines with, at first, one incorporated 
college, to be joined later by others. After 
some hesitation the Owens College felt it 
advisable to agree to this scheme, and also to 


the exclusion of medical degrees, which the 
medical schools of the northern cities, like the 
London medical schools half a century before, 
did not wish to see the monopoly of one 


institution. So in 1880 the Owens College 
received a charter on these lines and became 
the seat of the first English university of a new 
and now familiar type. Difficulties of nomen- 
clature were avoided by the adoption of the 
style ““The Victoria University”. In 1884 the 
University College of Liverpool, which had 
been founded only two years before, became 
the second college, and Leeds followed as 
third in 1887. 

The federal solution was undoubtedly the 
best, for it gave time and opportunities for solid 
advance and the solution of difficulties. For 
example, the supplementary charter of 1883 
gave the University the power to award degrees 
in medicine. An act of parliament of 1888 
recognized its standing by extending to its 
graduates the right of admission to all offices, 
privileges and exemptions open to graduates 
of Oxford, Cambridge and London. The 
constituent colleges made steady progress in 
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numbers and activities under the shelter of the 
federal system. It satisfied most people, if not 
as an ideal, at least as a good practical system, 
during the next twenty years. I shall not 
attempt to tell here the story of the dissolution 
of the federation and the reconstitution in 1903 
of the university of Manchester as an indepen- 
dent university. The change was very exciting 
at the time, for it was the issue of keen, some- 
times passionate, agitation, but it is now more 
significant as a turning point than as a record 
of conflicting interests and ideals. Liverpool, 
inspired by J. M. Mackay, the Professor of 
History, took the lead in attacking the federal 
system, Leeds in defending it. Opinion in 
Manchester was divided, and at one time the 
outcome was uncertain. Within a few years 
each of the three universities was happy in its 
new freedom. 


The leaders in the campaign for an indepen- 
dent university in Manchester were men who 
had worked and sympathized with the con- 
structive group which I have already described, 
with Roscoe, Ward and Ashton. Alfred 
Hopkinson, a former student of the College, 
had succeeded Ward as principal in 1900 ; 
Arthur Schuster, the professor of Physics, had 
been appointed in 1880 and held his chair till 
he was succeeded by the still greater Ernest 
Rutherford in 1907 ; Thomas Frederick Tout 
had succeeded Ward as Professor of History in 
1890, Samuel Alexander, the Professor of 
Philosophy, had come to Manchester in 1893. 
As I read the long roll of teachers in an ex- 
panding university I can see a score of names, 
in addition to those of such giants as Lord 
Rutherford and Sir Robert Robinson, worthy 
to be set beside those of Schuster and Tout and 
Alexander. Tout and Alexander were indeed 
outstanding men in the University. They were 
very different from each other, the one forth- 
right, busy, a born administrator, always ready, 
if need be, for a fight, but still more ready to 
conciliate, if a settlement was in view; the 
other sweet-natured, tender and almost exas- 
peratingly tolerant ; the one building up a fine 
school of history which set an example recog- 
nized, if not adopted, by historical teachers 
everywhere ; the other spreading his genial 
beneficence in all directions, in the university, 
the city and throughout the learned world, 
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PROFESSOR TOUT 


and satisfied if he could find a few good pupils ; 
but both at one in their alert response to good 
and fruitful possibilities, in their unselfishness, 
and in their desire to promote the welfare of 
the university. They carried on the move- 
ments for the recognition of women, for a 
faculty of theology, for the establishment of 
students’ halls of residence, and perhaps best 
of all, they had a common interest in the 
healthy expansion of the university in medicine, 
science and technology, in the cultivation of 
happy relations with the city, in the university 
settlement and in the well being of the students. 
As I have suggested, they were by no means 
alone ; their influence was exerted in a large 
academic society which was conscious of a fine 
tradition. And this fine tradition still animates 
the society to-day. The apologists for red- 
brick universities—that unhappy phrase— 
sometimes tend to miss in their analysis the 
wholesome force which such a heritage can 
transmit. Without it everything tends to stag- 
nate, however smoothly the intricate adminis- 
tration may work, however noble and well 
equipped the buildings may be ; if it is present, 
no apology is needed. 


PROFESSOR ALEXANDER 


LORD RUTHERFORD 


Here I must leave the history of the uni- 
versity of Manchester. I cannot take my 
readers through the libraries, museums, and 
departments, nor try to follow the difficult 
negotiations with the infirmary and the city 
council which preceded the organization of the 
great medical school and the creation of the 
faculty of technology ; nor can I do more than 
mention the splendid bequests of Sir Joseph 
Whitworth and other benefactors which made 
later developments possible. I recommend my 
readers to turn to a book which I have pillaged 
without scruple. This book, Chapters in the 
History of Owens College and of Manchester 
University, 1851-1914 (Manchester University 
Press, 1937) was written by Edward Fiddes, 
who died about nine years ago. He was the best 
informed and one of the most sagacious men on 
the staff of the university. After more than 
thirty years’ service he was given the dignified 
title, which exactly defined his activities, of 
Senior Pro-vice-Chancellor. On his retirement 
from this office, he was made Ward Professor 
of History, a chair especially created for him, 
so that the University might retain his influen- 
tial help as an elder statesman and also that he 
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might satisfy a long-felt need by lecturing on 
one of his favourite subjects, American history. 
Fiddes, in fact, was the administrative link 
between the days of the federal university and 
the wide spread developments which followed 
the grant of the charter in 1903. 


In conclusion, I will say something about 
the Manchester department of history, for I 
know more about it than I do about the other 
departments, and, after all, I am writing for 
readers of History Today. The late Professor 
Tout wrote about the history school in some 
racy and authoritative recollections which 
can be read in the first volume of his Collected 
Papers, published in 1932, three years after his 
death, and in the same volume readers can 
learn how we felt about him. Let me speak 
of the impressions gathered by a student who 
entered the college in 1896 at the age of 
seventeen. He was duly “entered” by the 
Principal, A. W. Ward, a remote majestic 
figure, whose importance as a scholar only very 
gradually became a reality in his mind. He 
spent most of his time in the main block of 
the college buildings, where the lecture theatres, 
class rooms and library were adjacent to each 


other. The walls of one room, which was always 
locked after classes and lectures, were filled 
from floor to ceiling with the books of a man 


called Freeman. The student had read 
Macaulay’s history and Carlyle’s French 
Revolution and The Letters and Speeches of 
Oliver Cromwell, but he had never thought of 
history as a systematic study, and had never 
heard of Freeman or Stubbs or Gardiner or 
Acton or any other recent or living historian. 
He entered the history school, as it were, by 
accident, and was provisionally accepted by a 
professor called Tout. He attended lectures 
on history by Tout and another man, a lecturer 
called James Tait, and classes in Greek and 
Latin. He felt rather strange. Then, in his 
second term, something happened. He was 
being taken in Tait’s lectures, carefully and 
steadily, through ancient and medieval history, 
and was introduced by him to Tudor England. 
He was hearing Tout, in his exciting and dis- 
cursive way, talk about modern history, and, 
four or five times in each term, he was learning 
how to write historical essays and encouraged, 
actually encouraged, to browse in big books as 


he did so. This was history and these people 
were historians, and, as it and they became 
alive to him, the world about him began to 
seem more interesting and coherent. Then, 
in 1898, a new library, the Christie library, 
was opened, and a room in it was set apart as a 
study, as well as a class-room, with Freeman’s 
books all round it, accessible. There, in that 
room, the student, now in his third and last 
year, was guided into the mysteries of two 
special subjects, by Tout on Italy in the 
fifteenth century, by Tait on the Roman 
Republic in the time of Cicero. He read a 
large number of books, and realized what 
original authorities were and how they should 
be used. He discovered what it meant to 
handle the folios of Muratori, to study the 
despatches of Venetian ambassadors, and read 
Machiavelli, and Guicciardini and Comines in 
the original. It was a bewildering, but also a 
wonderful experience. 


After four years at Oxford, the student 
returned to the University of Manchester in 
the year of the charter, as a research fellow. 
By this time he was more familiar with history 
and historians, and also with libraries. He had 
worked in his college library and read, rather 
timidly, in the Bodleian ; and in Manchester 
he found a new library in the city, called the 
John Rylands Library, a noble place. A great 
scholar, A. G. Little, came regularly from 
Sevenoaks to give instruction to beginners in 
palaeography and kindred aids to study ; he 
was the first man to do this as part of a training 
in historical method. There was also a Univer- 
sity historical society; and there was a 
University Press. The first book published by 
the Press in its historical series, was James 
Tait’s classical study of medieval Manchester 
and the beginnings of Lancashire. The student 
began to work on something himself and in due 
course began to teach. He learned all about 
the history of the history school in Manchester 
from Christie’s time onwards and realized what 
Christie and Ward and Tout and Tait had done 
and what had been done for himself. Later, 
after the First World War, he was to work along 
with Tout and Tait and Little as friends, and 
to enjoy also the friendship of George Unwin, 
the first professor of economic history. They 
were big men in a good place. 
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Macaulay 


By MICHAEL HOWARD 


N THE LAST DAY of February 1856, the 
() rsbishin firm of Longman’s was able 

to tell Thomas Macaulay that the last 
two volumes of his History of England had in 
the past ten weeks sold 26,500 copies. A week 
later Mr. Longman again called at the Albany 
with what Macaulay mildly termed ‘‘a very 
pleasant announcement ”’. His firm had so much 
money in hand that he begged Macaulay to 
accept an advance of £20,000. “‘ What a sum 
to be gained”, wrote Macaulay in wondering 
thankfulness, “‘ by one edition of a book !” So, 
for the times, it was ; but twenty years later his 
sales were still expanding. The first two volumes 
which, between 1848 and 1857, had sold 
30,478 copies, between 1866 and 1875 sold 
52,392. On the continent Baron Tauchnitz sold 


ten thousand in Macaulay’s lifetime ; and 
when in 1876 Sir George Trevelyan published 
his biography, the History had been already 
translated into German, Polish, Danish, 
Swedish, Italian, French, Dutch, Spanish, 
Hungarian, Russian and Bohemian. A Persian 
translator was hard at work. In America, 
Macaulay was told, the sale of his works was 
surpassed only by that of the Bible. Never had 
a historian known such universal popular 
success : in the age which saw the first ap- 
pearance of the “best seller”, Macaulay stands 
out as the supreme example, the man who 
popularized history, who set out to displace the 
latest novel from the table of fashionable young 
ladies and triumphantly succeeded. 

Macaulay was, of course, lucky in his 
audience. For eighty years past Churchmen 
and Chartists, Nonconformists and Radicals 
had been fighting for the spread of literacy and 
providing enlightenment for the newly literate. 
Radicals saw in education a means of hastening 
revolution, conservatives a way of preventing it. 
Bentham had plans for this, as for everything 
else ; Brougham’s Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, which lives now oniy in 
the pages of Peacock, was typical of its times ; 
and there multiplied Popular Educators, 
Cabinet Cyclopedias, Mechanics’ Institutes— 
grim grey buildings and grim grey books with 
which earnest and ambitious men and women 
of all classes occupied gaslit evenings in the 
laborious pursuit of Knowledge and Truth. 
And education not only lightened the gloom 
of the slums; it alleviated the ennui of the 
middle-class suburbs. The laburnum-sheltered 
villas of the manufacturers and their families 
were spreading outward from the grimy, 
wealthy towns, and the demand for reading 
matter was spreading with them. It was here, 
on the fringes of London, Birmingham and 
Manchester, that Macaulay, like Dickens, found 
so many of his readers, and as these fringes 
grew, so did his sales expand. 


Yet Macaulay had no need of this huge 
public to ensure his success ; his first triumphs 
had been gained on a smaller and far more 
brilliant stage. The ill-luck and incompetence 
which had, for quarter of a century after the 
advent of the younger Pitt, excluded the great 
Whig families from political power, in no way 





dimmed their social prestige : indeed it gave 
them greater leisure to sustain it. No Tory 
household could compare with Lansdowne, 
with Althorp, with Holland House ; and the 
intelligent, forbidding women who presided 
over these salons watched avidly for intelligent 
young recruits who could fill the gaps made in 
the Whig ranks by death and desertion. Even 
more anxiously did such Whig editors as 
Francis Jeffrey watch out for young writers who 
did not incline, as was becoming only too com- 
mon, to the enlightened conservatism of 
Canning or the radical principles of Grote and 
Mill. Henry Brougham had seemed such a man. 
But Brougham’s brilliance verged sometimes on 
insanity, his Whiggery on radicalism; the 
Whig grandees found him untamable, and he 
was an erratic and, now and then, hysterical 
contributor to the Edinburgh Review. It was in 
1825 that Jeffrey published an essay on Milton 
by Zachary Macaulay’s son, lately down from 
Cambridge, and it was very soon clear that this 
young man was not only brilliant but reliable. 
Whig by unalterable conviction, a superb 
writer, an abundant if intimidating talker, 
Macaulay soon showed that he was also a 
parliamentary orator whose brilliance all par- 
ties freely admired. His speeches were the 
showpieces of the debates on the Reform Bill ; 
the learning and zest of his essays revived the 
flagging Edinburgh Review. For fifteen years 
Macaulay enjoyed a political and administrative 
career of unbroken profit and success, and 
when in 1846 he abandoned active politics for 
literature, he did so as a man who, having 
shown himself and the world that he could excel 
at a game which he did not particularly enjoy, 
returned to the interest where his heart really 
lay. The first two volumes of his History 
appeared in 1848, the second pair in 1855 ; and 
in 1859 he died at the height of a huge and 
world-wide fame. 

Macaulay, then, was the prize raconteur of 
Holland House, who could without difficulty 
put even Sidney Smith to silence. He was the 
Outstanding orator in a House of Commons 
which until his last days there filled to hear 
him speak. He was reputed to have the widest 
acquaintance with Greek literature of any man 
living ; and his five years on the India Council 
in Calcultta showed him to be an administrator 


of genius. What was it that made him, in 
addition to all this, the first, and by far the 
greatest, of popular historians ? 

The briefest glance at his History answers 
the question. Macaulay could write ; and he 
knew it. Morley said of him that he never 
wrote an obscure sentence in his life. Even the 
memoranda which he drafted on Indian educa- 
tion and the penal code still make vigorous 
if provoking reading ; and to the pages of his 
History, written, as he admitted, with the years 
2000 and 3000 in mind, Macaulay brought the 
patient devotion of a craftsman. He could not 
rest, said his nephew, “ until every paragraph 
concluded with a telling sertence, and every 
sentence flowed like running water ”’. Style is 
the organization of thought ; as an organizer 
Macaulay had in India shown himself supreme; 
and the rich abundance of his mind needed 
organization very badly. “ His superhuman 
memory,” wrote Mill, ‘‘ which appears to have 
the faculty of digesting and arranging as well as 
of retaining, has converted his mind into a 
mighty magazine of knowledge, from which, 
with the precision and correctness of a kind of 
intellectual machine, he pours forth stores of 
learning, information, precept, example, and 
illustration with a familiarity not less astonish- 
ing than delightful.” This flood, a little over- 
whelming in conversation, was in print always 
channelled into a swift and easy flow. Whatever 
his subject—the laws of copyright, the funded 
debt, the siege and relief of Londonderry— 
Macaulay could not help being lucid and in- 
formative. And this natural lucidity was clari- 
fied still further by his conscious desire not 
only to speak to posterity but to entertain an 
immediate audience. He set out not, as did von 
Ranke and his disciples, simply to discover 
“what really happened”, but to produce a 
work which would be “ an amusing narrative ”’. 
His eyes were fixed, not on the pundits—for 
who was there to challenge the huge mass of his 
knowledge ?—but on the general reader ; and 
he received due thanks for writing a history 
“which working men could understand ”’. 

It was not his style alone, however, which 
made Macaulay popular : his whole conception 
of historiography contributed to his success. 
His English predecessors, Hume, Robertson, 
Mackintosh, had chronicled the deeds of states- 
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men and soldiers of the past for the information 
of statesmen and soldiers of the present. His 
German contemporaries were concerned pri- 
marily with the dispassionate collection and 
examination of evidence. For Macaulay history 
was neither didactic nor scientific. It was “a 
branch of literature”, and one at least of its 
functions was to be entertaining. The charm 
which Scott and the Romantics had discovered 
the past to possess could be used to clothe the 
hare bones of historical narrative ; Macaulay, 
the least romantic of men, was to be the first 
historian to present history as “a true ro- 
mance ”’. “If a man”’, he wrote, “‘ should write 
the history of England, he would assuredly 


not omit the battles, the sieges, the negotiations, 
the seditions, the ministerial changes. But 
with these he would intersperse the details 
which are the charm of historical romances. At 
Lincoln Cathedral there is a beautiful painted 
window, which was made by an apprentice out 
of the pieces of glass which had been rejected 
by his master... . Sir Walter Scott, in the 
same manner, has used those fragments of truth 
which historians have scornfully thrown behind 
them in a manner which may well excite their 
envy. He has constructed out of their gleanings 
works which, even considered as histories, are 
scarcely less valuable than theirs. But a truly 
great historian would reclaim those materials 
which the novelist has appropriated.” Hence 
the great Third Chapter, and the account of the 
Highlands of Scotland, and the set-piece battle 
scenes : a background, as accurate as his im- 
mense learning could make it, against which 
the main historical drama could be played. 

But it was never more than a background. 
In spite of his good intentions, Macaulay could 
never stray far from the political history whose 
narrowness he condemned. That men are 
children of their time, and can only think the 
thoughts of their time, he did in theory acknow- 
ledge ; but the complex task of tracing the 
effect of social conditions on thought, and of 
thought on action, he attempted only on such 
rare occasions as his account of the Tory 
squires and of the Highland lairds ; and these 
are quite the least reliable parts of the whole 
work. That political activity can be understood 
only by reference to social conditions is a con- 
ception which dates back at least to Montes- 
quieu, and historians are still working out its 
full implications. When Macaulay stated that 
“the history of the Government and the 
history of the people would be exhibited .. . 
jointly, in inseparable conjunction and inter- 
mixture ”’, all historians would agree with him ; 
but he can take the credit neither for originating 
the idea nor for carrying it out. His social 
background is more often picturesque than 
illuminating. Macaulay always recreated the 
costume of his subjects; he never recreated 
their minds. 

For if Macaulay’s mind was remarkably 
vigorous, it was also remarkably narrow. His 
lack of interest in philosophy, in poetry and in 





art, is notorious : intellectual speculations were 
for him “ in a peculiar manner the delight of 
intelligent children and half-civilized men ” ; 
philosophers had filled the world with long 
words and long beards, and left it as wicked 
and as ignorant as they found it. Religion he 
seems to have found unintelligible save as a 
system of conventional morality. St. Augustine’s 
Confessions, though “ not without interest ”’, 
were written in the style of a field preacher ; 
George Fox, in his search for a faith, had “ an 
intellect in the most unhappy of all states, that 
is to say, too much disturbed for liberty and 
not sufficiently disordered for Bedlam”. A 
man who could make such judgments was not 
likely to possess the sympathetic insight into 
religious doubt and fanaticism which is all im- 
portant for a historian of the seventeenth 
century. But he was admirably equipped to 
understand the common-sense principles of the 
politicians who made the revolution of 1688 ; 
and his attitude was likely to eppeal both to the 
sceptical Whigs, who lingered on from the 
eighteenth century, and to the men who had 
fought their way up from the lower classes, and 
who recognized in Macaulay’s downright judg- 
ments the forceful common sense of their own 
kind. 


To such readers Macaulay’s very weaknesses 
were sources of strength. His dogmatism in 
judging situations and his lack of subtlety in 
drawing character have been frequently decried 
by his successors ; but it is precisely these 
characteristics which make his pictures so vivid 
and give his stories their flow. Scrupulous 
scholarship, so essential a part of the equip- 
ment of the professional historian, too often 
paralyses narrative. The more thoroughly the 
writer consults every document, the more 
exactly he checks his evidence and criticizes his 
sources, the greater grows his readiness to 
admit that any judgment must be provisional, 
that any narrative must at best be an approxi- 
mation to the truth. Like professional lawyers, 
professional historians prefer summing up the 
evidence to delivering verdicts ; their pages, 
prickly with qualifying footnotes, are too often 
barely readable and little read. Scholarly paraly- 
Sis restricted Maitland to monographs and 
textual editing ; it kept Acton from publishing 
at all. But Macaulay suffered no such inhi- 


bitions. His sources were incomplete and often 
unreliable. Evidence which did not substantiate 
his judgments he ignored. His Third Chapter, 
constructed from almanacks and pamphlet 
literature, took no account of the legal and 
administrative records on which all social 
history must be based. None the less, he had 
read more widely in the documents of the period 
than any historian before him and most of them 
since. He allowed himself eighteen months to 
master the materials for the reign of William 
III, and into that time squeezed as much work 
as most men would do in five years. “ The 
Dutch archives and French archives must be 
ransacked,” he wrote. “I will see whether 
anything can be got from other diplomatic 
collections. I must see Londonderry, the Boyne, 
Aghrim, Limerick, Kinsale, Namur again, 
Landen, Steinkirk. I must turn over hundreds, 
thousands of pamphlets. Lambeth, the Bodleian 
and the other Oxford libraries, the Devonshire 
Papers, the British Museum, must be explored 
and notes made: and then I shall go to work.” 
Among this maze of documents prejudice and 
preconception occasionally misled him, but 
common sense more often kept him right ; and 
from his reading he was able to construct some- 
thing which the careful scholar too often cannot 
—a vivid pictorial image, which he could easily 
and excitingly describe to a huge multitude 
of readers. 


If a habit of exact textual criticism is one 
vital qualification for the historian, an almost 
feminine sympathy and insight is another—the 
ability, as Collingwood put it, to think the 
thoughts of the past. A historian must not only 
describe human actions ; he must also explain 
them ; and he cannot explain them unless he 
can conceive that under similar circumstances 
he himself might act in just the same way. In 
Macaulay this sympathetic insight is altogether 
lacking. His characters are drawn, not as human 
beings acting intelligibly, but as lay figures 
embodying almost Jonsonian Humours. James 
II was Bigotry incarnate, Jeffreys was Cruelty, 
William Nobility and Marlborough Avarice ; 
and once such a role was fixed, only evidence 
was admitted that bore out this main character- 
istic. James was given no credit for the blunt 
honesty and the stupid courage which brought 
him to disaster. The mental powers that made 
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Jeffreys so outstanding a lawyer were ignored ; 
William’s cold-blooded political calculations 
were excused ; and to the urbane and complex 
genius of Marlborough acknowledgment was 
made only in the most grudging and general 
terms. But as a result of all this, the narrative 
enormously gained. The simplicity of the 
characters in a detective story promote easy 
reading ; the complexity of those in the novels 
of Henry James do not. Macaulay’s characters 
make no demands on the reader for unusual 
feats of sympathy and understanding. The 
narrative has the melodramatic colouring of 
black and white. It portrays conflicts between 
heroes diligent, sagacious, illustrious and 
valiant, and villains pusillanimous, abject, in- 
famous, ignoble, rapacious and false. 
Macaulay in short, was not an intellectual. 
He was a middlebrow and a man of affairs : 
“an almost unique example”, wrote a con- 
temporary, “of a man of transcendent force 
of character, mighty will, mighty energy, giving 
all that to literature instead of to practical work”’. 


60 


The intellectuals of his time, the men of bold 
and speculative thought, were discovering new 
values and developing sensibilities which 
Macaulay could never understand. The novels 
of Stendhal had introduced a simplicity of 
style and a subtle analysis of human motive 
which were to affect the whole range of litera- 
ture; Newman and Maurice were questioning 
the easy eighteenth-century Erastianism in 
church and state ; de Tocqueville was discover- 
ing that the simple ideals of political reform 
might one day lead to the tyranny of the masses ; 
Ranke was setting standards of historiography 
that only a lifetime of entire, humble scholarly 
devotion could fulfil ; and Karl Marx was ad- 
vancing theories which gave to “ social history ” 
a greater importance than Macaulay had ever 
conceived. But Macaulay and his readers knew 
and cared little about the intellectuals and for 
them the Oxford Movement, like Southey’s 
Neo-Toryism, was merely another aspect of 
romantic nonsense. Macaulay flayed Southey’s 
doubts about the wisdom of Jaissez-faire ; he 
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flayed young Gladstone’s projects for reassert- 
ing ecclesiastical authority ; he flayed romantic 
affection for the picturesque ; and in ringing 
tones he expressed his belief in the eighteenth- 
century doctrine of progress and the perfecti- 
bility of man. 

Macaulay was indeed the last great voice of 
eighteenth-century England, and it was the 
eighteenth century which he best understood. 
The finest of his essays are those on Chatham, 
Horace Walpole, Warren Hastings and Clive ; 
those on Burleigh, Bacon and Hampden are 
among his worst. He planned his History to 
chronicle the years between 1688 and 1830 ; 
and it is perhaps one of the greatest losses to 
British historiography that he should have 
become bogged down in a prolegomena dealing 
with men and events whose motives he so dimly 
understood. The year 1688 was for Macaulay a 
date of deliverance, the beginning of an intelli- 
gent and rational age unscarred by religious 
enthusiasm, when the country was governed 
by men whose sound sense he understood and 
admired. “‘ Of all revolutions the least violent,” 
he wrote, “it has been of all revolutions the most 
beneficent. Its highest eulogy is.that it was our 
last revolution. For the authority of law, for the 
security of property, for the peace of our 
streets, for the happiness of our homes, our 
gratitude is due, under Him who raises and 
pulls down nations, to the Long Parliament, 
to the Convention, and to William of Orange.” 
It is no wonder that Macaulay was persona 
gratissima at Bowood, at Althorp and at 
Holland House. His belief in progress was 
expressed in words which would not have 
seemed out of place a hundred years earlier, in 
the works of Fontenelle or Saint-Pierre. 
“History”, he wrote in one of his early essays, 
“is full of the signs of the natural improvement 
of society . . . we see the wealth of nations 
increasing, and all the arts of life approaching 
nearer and nearer to perfection.” De Tocque- 
ville and Newman might sigh at such words, but 
they suited exactly the booming optimism of 
the *fifties. Macaulay told the crowds at the 
Great Exhibition what they wanted to hear, 
and what they had good reason to believe. 
Their self satisfaction was fed when Macaulay 
showed them that the past was not, as Scott and 
Southey had painted it, a golden age of pic- 
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turesque romance, nor, as they found it in the 
pages of Robertson and Hume, an affair of cold 
and complex politics, but rather a time of 
squalor and conspiracy and disease, of rude 
huts and unfertile fields, of bigoted priests and 
corrupt politicians, an age from which England 
had shaken herself forever free. Hardly a town 
is mentioned in the History without a com- 
parison of its past obscurity with its present 
splendour. At Torquay “the newly-built 
churches and chapels, the baths and libraries, 
the hotels and public gardens, the infirmary 
and museum, the white streets, rising terrace 
above terrace, the gay villas peeping from the 
midst of shrubberies and flower-beds, present 
a spectacle widely different from any that 
seventeenth-century England could show”. 
Lutton Strachey’s comment was laconic : 
““ They do indeed.” 

Strachey could mock. With the self-assured 
arrogance of the ’twenties which rivalled that 
of Macaulay himself, he could take for granted 
all the developments which in the ’fifties 
seemed so miraculous and so new. To-day we 
look back almost enviously to a generation 
inspired with so much confidence and so much 
hope. Macaulay’s work made his readers 
believe that history was a highly-coloured 
melodrama from which they had escaped for 
good. Unfortunately we know that they were 
wrong. 
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May 6, 1840 
PENNY POSTAGE INTRODUCED 

On the initiative of Sir Rowland Hill and despite 
much opposition in high quarters, the government 
of Lord Melbourne had approved the system of a 
uniform penny postage in January 1840; but it was 
not until the following May that stamps were avail- 
able at the Post Offices. Previous to this, postage had 
been payable by the recipient. 


May 6, 1882 
PHOENIX PARK MURDERS 

In 1879 Parnell organized the Irish Land League 
and an outbreak of agrarian agitation followed. To 
deal with the Irish question, Gladstone passed both a 
land act and a coercion measure. Outrages by 
“* moonlighters ” continued, however ; Parnell was 
arrested, but released from Kilmainham Gaol in 
April 1882, whereupon the Irish Viceroy and the 
Chief Secretary resigned. Lord Spencer and Lord 
Frederick Cavendish were appointed to succeed 
them. Four days later Lord Frederick and the Under 
Secretary, Thomas Burke, were murdered in the 
Viceregal Park by members of a small Fenian murder 
club, ‘“* The Invincibles ”’. 


May 10, 1857 
OUTBREAK OF THE INDIAN MUTINY 

Though military factors alone did not cause the 
Mutiny, disaffection was present among many native 
Indian regiments, especially after the issuing of the 
“* greased cartridges ” in January 1857. On May roth, 
the 3rd Native Cavalry Regiment mutinied, released 
their comrades from prison and marched on Delhi, 
which remained in the mutineers’ hands until Sep- 
tember. With the exception of an outbreak in the 
Central Provinces the mutiny was confined to the 
middle Ganges valley, and was brought to an end 
when Sir Colin Campbell relieved Lucknow in 
November. After the mutiny the East India Company 
was wound up and the government of British India 
passed to the Crown. 


May it, 1778 

DEATH OF WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHATHAM 
Entering Parliament, Pitt joined the Prince of Wales’ 
party as one of the “ Boy Patriots ” in opposition to 
Walpole. Appointed Paymaster by Pelham in 1746 
he later became Secretary of State under Newcastle, 
but soon after the outbreak of the Seven Years War 
was dismissed from office for opposing the Duke. 
In 1757 he again joined with Newcastle, giving by his 
efforts a new turn to the war. Two years later ““ The 
Year of Victories ” saw fresh successes on land and 
sea, but the accession of George III led to Pitt’s 
retirement in 1761. Though he held office for a short 
‘time between 1766-8, his health had given way. 


May 14, 1264 
THE BATTLE OF LEWES 


Simon de Montfort’s victory over the King Henry III 
and Prince Edward (later Edward I) at Lewes led to 


the calling of a council of the realm, to which were 
summoned four knights from each shire. Later in 
the year de Montfort summoned a second parliament 
in which, besides knights of the shire, two burgesses 
were summoned from the English boroughs. De 
Montfort’s Parliament of 1265 thus became the fore- 
runner of the first complete parliament, the Model 
Parliament of Edward I in 1295. 


May 22, 1850 
DISCOVERY OF GOLD IN AUSTRALIA 

Gold had been discovered at the Fish River, N.S.W., 
in 1823, and again in 1839, but the discoveries were 
kept secret “ since by proclaiming the colonies to be 
gold regions the maintenance of discipline among 
45,000 convicts would become impossible”. But the 
discovery of gold at Bathurst by Edward Hargreaves 
and at Bendigo and Ballarat attracted great numbers 
of “‘ diggers’, and by 1854 the population of Victoria 
was as great as the rest of Australia. 


May 24, 1894 
OPENING OF MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL BY 


QUEEN VICTORIA 

In 1882 leading business interests in Manchester 
decided to construct a canal which would allow ocean 
going ships to reach the city and so avoid the delay 
and cost incurred in the handling of goods at Liver- 
pool. Begun in 1887, the canal ran for thirty-five miles 
from Eastham to Manchester, with an average width 
of 120 feet at the bottom and a depth of 26-30 feet. 
Four locks raise the level 62 feet, and the Bridgewater 
Canal, constructed in 1761 by Thomas Brindley, is 
carried over the Ship Canal by the Bridgewater 
Aqueduct. The total cost was over £184 million. 


May 30, 1431 
DEATH OF JOAN OF ARC 

The English held most of France north of the River 
Loire and were besieging Orleans, when Joan of Arc, 
after defeating Sir John Talbot at Patay, reached the 
town in 1429. Having raised the siege, she secured 
the coronation of Charles VII at Rheims, but was 
shortly afterwards captured by the Burgundian 
forces at Compiégne who handed her over to their 
English allies. After trial at Rouen she was condemned 
to death at the stake. 


May 31, 1910 

THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
In 1906 the Liberal Government of Campbell- 
Bannerman granted responsible self-government to 
the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony, thus 
implementing the terms of the peace of Vereeniging 
May 31, 1902, which had ended the South African 
War. Two years later a Convention representing the 
parliaments of the Cape, Natal, the Transvaal and 
the Orange River Colony met to draw up a South 
Africa Act, providing for a legislative union, which 
the Imperial Parliament passed in 1909. General 
Louis Botha became the first prime minister of the 
Union. 
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OHN WILKINSON, the third member of the 

self-styled “Steam Engine Parliament ” 

of the 1770’s and 1780’s, has never received 
biographical attention on the scale accorded to 
Boulton and Watt, although many accurate, 
and some inaccurate, details of his life are 
among the common currency of economic 
history. Yet his personal fame has served to 
obscure the fact that concentrations of economic 
power and technical skill, similar to his 
industrial empire, were not uncommon in 
eighteenth-century Britain. Being what the 
English call a “ character”, Wilkinson soon 
became a folk-hero ; and even in his lifetime 
the workmen at Bersham sang a ballad about 
his metallurgical exploits. His numerous mis- 
tresses, the illegitimate children he begot in his 
seventies, his iron barges and iron pulpit, his 
spectacular quarrels with business associates, 
and the fact that he was brother-in-law to the 
Scientist-philosopher Priestley, assured him 
abundant publicity. His widely-scattered enter- 


prises brought him into contact with nearly all 
the prominent businessmen of the day, and his 
portrait was painted by Gainsborough and 
Abbott. Many who never saw him in person, 
knew his powerful features from the finely- 
engraved profile on his copper coinage, which 
circulated over wide areas round his various 
works. Samuel Smiles did not include 
Wilkinson in his industrial biographies, al- 
though much of the material lay to hand. The 
ironmaster’s private morals might have been 
ignored, but his worldly success was based on 
business practices not of a kind to encourage 
the virtues preached by the author of Self-help, 
Character and Duty. 

Unlike Sir Richard Arkwright and other 
eighteenth-century industrialists, Wilkinson 
was not a semi-literate nouveau riche. Through 
his French connections he entered the “ great 
republic of cultivated minds ” which Voltaire 
imagined he saw forming in Western Europe ; 
and, although not a member of the famous 








Lunar Society of Birmingham, he enjoyed, like 
Josiah Wedgwood, Sir Joseph Banks and Sir 
William Herschel, occasional hospitality at its 
meetings. Besides being a great industrialist, he 
was one of those “ spirited proprietors ” with 
whom the age abounded. On his 500-acre farm 
in North Wales he employed one of the first 
steam threshing machines and cut primitive 
lime-kilns out of Offa’s Dyke, which ran 
through the estate. Sir John Sinclair, President 
of the Board of Agriculture, visited his other 
farm at Castlehead and praised both “ Mr. 
Wilkinson’s moss improvements ” and his vast 
schemes for further reclamation. His interests 
in coal and iron led him into banking on a 
considerable scale in Shrewsbury and Birming- 
ham, while the desire to reduce the heavy 
transport charges connected with his various 
concerns induced him to invest in at least three 
canal companies. 

John’s father, Isaac, who died at Bristol 
insolvent and estranged from his famous son 
in 1784, was a migratory ironmaster of a type 
common in the early eighteenth century. 
During the 1730’s and 1740’s Isaac Wilkinson, 
a Presbyterian by religion, had been chief 
caster to the Backbarrow Iron Company of 
Furness in North Lancashire, and between 
1738 and 1757 took out four patents, the first 
and most profitable of which was for the hollow 
box-iron much used in smoothing fine linen. 
About 1753 he migrated with his sons and 
daughters to Bersham furnace, near Wrexham 
in North Wales, where for the next twenty 
years various members of the family lived in a 
country house named Plas Grono, “‘ of humble 
pretensions, consisting of four sitting-rooms, 
with other accommodations for a family of 
twenty”. The new process for smelting iron 
ore with coke, invented by Abraham Darby I 
of Coalbrookdale in 1709, had up to then 
spread very slowly, partly owing to the diffi- 
culty of producing a sufficiently strong blast 
with the leathern bellows then available. 

Isaac hoped to make coke-smelted iron on a 
considerable scale with the help of an iron 
blowing-engine, for which he took out his last 
patent. His experiments were made both at 
Bersham and in South Wales, where between 
1759 and 1771 he was concerned in the Dowlais, 
Plymouth and Cyfarthfa ironworks. In all of 


them he failed miserably, but: out of his pioneer 
efforts arose in later years the gigantic pros- 
perity of Anthony Bacon, the Guests, the 
Homfrays and the Crawshays. 


Meanwhile, after a schooling at Dr. Caleb 
Rotheram’s Dissenting Academy at Kendal, 
John had become a wholesale ironmonger. He 
married twice while still young, in 1755 and 
1763, and both his first and second wives were 
women of substantial fortune ; their landed 
property helped him in his rise to industrial 
power. During the Seven Years’ War, when 
government demand for arms was stimulating 
the iron trade, he lit the first furnace in the 
Black Country to produce coke-smelted iron, 
that at Bradley (1757-58), which was soon 
supplying busy forges in the Midlands with 
coke-smelted pigs. At the same time he joined 
a syndicate of Bristol merchants and Shropshire 
gentlemen who wished to build a new furnace 
at Willey, near Broseley, on the opposite bank 
of the River Severn from the Darby works at 
Coalbrookdale. The success of this enterprise 
depended on supplies of coal and ironstone 
from the estates of the Foresters, who at this 
time dominated both the politics and the 
economy of East Shropshire. Gun-founding 
was one of the express objects of the syndicate, 
to which Wilkinson at first acted merely as 
technical adviser, with only a small share in the 
enterprise. Shortly afterwards he acquired 
complete control of Willey New Furnace, and 
an early Georgian house at Broseley became 
his general headquarters until 1779-80, when 
he built a lonely marine residence on the bog- 
encircled hill of Castlehead near Grange-over- 
Sands in North Lancashire. In 1762 he 
entered into partnership with his father at 
Bersham, where the casting of naval cannon and 
shot both for government and privateers was 
keeping the furnace busy. When the Seven 
Years’ War ended, orders from the East India 
Company, the Hague, Constantinople and St. 
Petersburg filled the gap. But armaments, 
although profitable, were only a fraction of the 
output, which included cast-iron piping, 
calendar and malt-mill rollers, rollers for 
crushing sugar-cane, and the various parts 
needed for Newcomen steam engines. Whereas 
Isaac had failed to perfect the blowing-machine, 
John “ brought it to succeed in a wonderful 




































Wilkinson’s Mansion at Castlehead in 1816 


with the iron obelisk in the background 


manner”, and shortly afterwards ousted his 
aging parent from all active concern in the 
Bersham works. John’s younger brother 
William, a product of Dr. Priestley’s Dissenting 
School at Nantwich and of Warrington 
Academy, became managing partner at Bers- 
ham, with a small share in the capital. Priestley, 
who spent a great deal of time and effort in 
cultivating the acquaintance of those likely to 
be of use to him, married Isaac’s daughter 
Mary in 1762, although later he characteristically 
lamented the fact that he had received “ little 
fortune ” with her. 

In January, 1774, John Wilkinson took out 
his famous patent for a new method of boring 
iron cannon from solid castings by rotating the 
piece to be bored and keeping the boring bar 
steady, thus making possible the production 
of lighter and more accurate weapons. This 
early machine tool, the patent for which was 
quashed by the Privy Council in 1779 as being 
neither new nor in the public interest, has 
often been confused with Wilkinson’s cylinder- 
boring lathe, which worked on the opposite 
principle, for in this case the solid casting 
remained steady while the boring bar rotated. 
Wilkinson never patented this second machine, 


and succeeded in keeping it secret until 
1781. 

Forwardness in the art of casting iron with 
coke and in the boring of cannon gave Britain 
a technical superiority in arms production 
which was soon apparent to French statesmen 
and industrialists. The cannon used on board 
French naval vessels were at this time still 
made of charcoal-smelted iron, liable, when 
fired, to shiver “ into a thousand pieces, killing 
the gunners and spreading terror among the 
survivors”, with adverse results on the course 
of naval actions. In July and August of 1775, 
Marchant de la Houliére, brigadier of infantry 
in Louis XVI’s army, visited England with the 
help of a travelling grant from the Estates of 
Languedoc and the official backing of the French 
Ambassador in London. According to the re- 
port which de la Houliére later made to the 
French Government, no cannon made from 
coke-smelted iron had burst aboard British 
ships since their adoption. During the course 
of his tour of inspection he visited the Wilkinson 
foundries at Broseley and Bersham, and 
arranged with John that William should emi- 
grate to France in order to introduce the 
manufacture of cannon after the English 
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fashion. William, eager to see France, fell in 
with the scheme and between 1777 and 
December, 1780, he built and equipped, with 
the help of the French engineer Toufaire, a 
State ironworks, cannon foundry and boring 
mills on the island of Indret in the Loire near 
Nantes. For these services he drew a yearly 
salary of 12,000 livres, raised to 50,000 in 1779 
—the livre was then equal to 1od. English. 
Throughout the French participation in the 
War of American Independence, William kept 
in touch with his brother in England; and 
these continued contacts, together with the 
fact that John had undertaken to supply the 
Paris Waterworks Company with forty miles 
of iron piping just before the outbreak of 
hostilities, helped to give rise to the myth that 
John Wilkinson supplied the French with 
cannon during the war. As far as can be 
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An Iron Forge in 1772. From a mezzatint by Richard Earlom, 
after the painting by Foseph Wright of Derby, 1778 


ascertained, the only guns manufactured by 
John which may have reached the French were 
those in a shipload captured at sea by the 
privateer Black Princess on their way from 
Chester to the port of London. Even this loss 
was “ pretty well covered” by insurance. 
Before 1777 William Wilkinson was an 
apologetic young man dominated by his elder 
brother ; but his experiences in France gave 
him greater self-confidence, and in 1781 the 


Maréchal de Castries, French Minister of 


Marine, felt justified in sending him south in 
company with Wendel and Toufaire to found 
the State ironworks at Le Creusot, near 
Montcenis in Burgundy. Wilkinson demanded 
and obtained 72,000 livres a year for his 
services as supreme director of the undertaking, 
and although he gradually severed his con- 
nection with it after 1784, several steam 








engines made by his elder brother were installed 
in it. When the coke-smelting of iron finally 
began at Le Creusot in December, 1785, a 
blowing-engine from Bersham provided the 
blast for the furnaces. 


During William’s absence in France, John 
developed his connections with Boulton and 
Watt to an extraordinary extent. He had been in 
touch with Boulton as early as 1766 and began 
to supply him with castings in 1770. Bradley 
and Birmingham were linked by canal in the 
1770's, and the success of Boulton and Watt’s 
steam engine partnership of 1775 depended 
largely on the Wilkinsons’ skill as casters and 
borers of accurate cylinders. For the next 
twenty years the firm of Boulton and Watt 
generally insisted that customers should pur- 
chase the cylinders for their steam engines 
from Wilkinson at the quasi-monopolistic price 
of thirty shillings a hundred-weight. Wilkinson 
also cast the secret portions of Watt’s mechanism 
at Bradley and Bersham, and on the few occa- 
sions when Boulton and Watt allowed cus- 
tomers to arrange for the manufacture of their 
cylinders elsewhere the results were almost 
always unsatisfactory. The Soho partners had 
to put up with a good deal of grumbling from 
customers and much unpleasantness from the 
imperious ironmaster, but dared not break 
with him. In 1782 they even considered ac- 
quiring a quarter share in Bradley ironworks 
in order to strengthen their position. Co- 
operation between the three men was particu- 
larly strong during the American War, when 
they spent much effort in successful attempts 
to ship two cargoes of steam-engine parts and 
water pipes to French customers through the 
war-time controls on trade with the help of 
passports granted by the belligerent British 
and French Courts. These cargoes sailed from 
Chepstow to France in 1780 and 1781 in the 
sloop Mary, the successor to Wilkinson’s brig 
Bersham, lost at sea in 1778. Such transactions, 
although quite legal, did nothing to diminish 
both contemporary suspicions and later legends 
that the ironmaster sold munitions of war to 
the enemy. The demand for cannon both from 
government and from privateering syndicates 
reached a high level in 1781, and threatened to 
interfere with the output of steam-engine 
castings. Wilkinson thereupon cut down 


cannon production by half, thereby making a 
considerable financial sacrifice. 

It has been usual to stress Wilkinson’s 
activities as an ironmaster, although his in- 
terests in other metals were considerable. He 
erected copper smelting furnaces at Bersham 
and manufactured brass ordnance on a con- 
siderable scale. As early as 1781 he was doing 
business with Thomas Williams of Anglesey, 
the “‘copper king”, supplying castings for 
Williams’s great copper-rolling plant at Green- 
field in Flint, and in 1788 he held a share in 
Williams’s copper-smelting works at St. Helens. 
At the same time he began to take up shares 
in the Cornish copper mines, where Boulton 
and Watt pumping engines were increasingly 
numerous. By 1784 Wilkinson and his Cornish 
business associates, chiefly Quakers, owned six 
mines outright, and half of two others. His 
connections with Thomas Williams placed him 
in a delicate but strategic position in 1785, 
when the mine-owners formed a cartel to 
market their ores under the style of the Cornish 
Metal Company. In 1787 he took the credit, 


when a price-war threatened to break out 
between the Company and the Anglesey copper 
interests, for having been the first to suggest 


that Williams should take over the selling of 
practically all the ore mined in the kingdom by 
coming to an agreement with the Cornishmen. 


Bersham lay close to the lead ore veins of 
North Wales ; and from 1783 onwards Wilkin- 
son, in company with local landowners and 
Lancashire investors, began to develop a lead 
mine in the nearby township of Minera by 
installing up-to-date pumping engines. Later 
he erected no less than five such engines on 
other lead mines at Caemynydd and Llyn-y- 
pandu near Mold. The Llyn-y-pandu ores 
were smelted with coal raised from a pit which 
he operated in the Flintshire village of 
Soughton, and the collapse of the market for 
lead which followed the financial crisis of 1797 
left him with {£40,000 worth of ore and metal 
on his hands. A good deal of his lead was 
shipped from the coast round to London, for 
in 1790 he had taken out a patent for making 
lead piping “in a better manner than has 
hithertofore been used”, and hastened to 
establish a lead-pipe factory on the Thames at 
Rotherhithe, where “ Mr. Wilkinson’s Gun 
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John Wilkinson’s Canon Factory and Boring Mill; Below : Inside of the Smelting House at Broseley 
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Wharf” provided a convenient point of 
discharge. 

In 1785 John’s only child, Mary, being then 
nearly thirty, insisted on marrying a Shropshire 
clergyman without her father’s consent. He 
vowed “‘ never to speak to her more”, and her 
death in the following year led him to seek an 
heir capable of carrying on the management 
of his vast concerns. After trying his somewhat 
unsatisfactory nephew, Joseph Priestley, jnr., 
he discarded him after three and a half years’ 
apprenticeship (1787-91), much to the doctor’s 
disappointment. Later in the 1790’s he took 
into his service another nephew, Thomas 
Jones, the son of a Leeds surgeon. Wilkinson’s 
moral and economic decline dates from this 
period. For a decade he had traded heavily on 
his indispensability to Boulton and Watt, and 
on the faith they had in him. He erected 
numerous engines of Watt’s design for himself 
and others without informing the patentees, 
who thereby lost the annual premiums which 
their customers normally paid. In 1794-95 
the Soho firm carried out a private investiga- 
tion of these piracies and finally forced 
Wilkinson to pay a large sum in part compen- 
sation. In the upshot, Boulton and Watt 
decided to make themselves independent of 
the treacherous ironmaster by erecting Soho 
Foundry. 


William Wilkinson now began to prove a 
thorn in John’s side. After extensive travels in 
Scandinavia and Germany, inspecting mines 
and metal works, he had taken up permanent 
residence in England again during the late 


1780’s. Eight years of life in France as a 
highly-paid Government technician had given 
him the desire and the means to play an 
independent role. He clashed with John and 
grievously insulted his sister, Mrs. Mary 
Priestley, but became a close friend of Boulton 
and Watt and their sons—one of his daughters 
later married M. R. Boulton. William supplied 
Boulton and Watt with details of the pirate 
engines from the ledgers at Bersham, and also 
tried to gain control of the works, in which 
he had retained his small share. Since 1792 
John had been building a new furnace at 
Brymbo a few miles away; this meant an 
eventual reduction in the importance of 
Bersham. Arbitration by impartial trustees 


finally settled this quarrel between the brothers, 
on the whole in John’s favour ; but Bersham 
never recovered its former activity after the 
enforced stoppage of 1795, especially when 
William began enticing many of its skilled 
ironworkers to Soho Foundry. Not content 
with this, William succeeded in stirring up a 
dispute about his brother’s management of 
Minera lead mine, which eventually sent the 
concern into Chancery. Profits ceased and 
heavy fines were laid on John for contempt 
of court. 

There is evidence that the last ten years of 
John’s life brought him both technical and 
financial difficulties. Henry Cort’s new process 
of ironmaking, about which Wilkinson was not 
enthusiastic, spread rapidly in the 1790’s and 
produced iron at a cheaper rate than the older 
processes the Wilkinson family had helped to 
perfect. The seeds of the dissolution of his 
empire were indeed sown thickly in these years. 
About 1800 he took as his mistress a young 
woman named Ann Lewis, who bore him three 
children in rapid succession—the second 
Mrs. Wilkinson, a pious old soul, was still 
living in the mansion at Castlehead. Shortly 
before his death in 1808, John had these chil- 
dren declared legitimate, much to the annoyance 
of his nephew and factotum Thomas Jones, 
who had hoped to succeed his uncle. Jones 
disputed the will in Chancery, and these pro- 
ceedings, coupled with the depression in the 
iron trade which followed the Napoleonic 
Wars, completed the ruin which the removal 
of the master hand had begun. 


The peculiar circumstances attending the 
ironmaster’s burial, in an iron coffin under an 
iron obelisk, did nothing to diminish a legend 
already robust in his lifetime. At Bradley, 
where both coffin and obelisk had been cast, 
the belief spread that he would revisit his 
beloved blast-furnaces on the seventh anniver- 
sary of his death ; and it is a tribute to the 
power of his personality, and to contemporary 
credulity, that on July 14th, 1815, several 
thousand people assembled on Monmore 
Green, near Bradley, expecting his ghost to 
make an appearance, riding his grey horse. As 
one of his early biographers noted: “‘ Such a 
circumstance clearly betokens the uncommon 
character of the individual.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A WEST INDIA FORTUNE. By Richard Pares. 

Longmans. Green 21s.) 

This book traces the fortunes of a west 
country family, the Pinneys, from the late seven- 
teenth century to the middle of the nineteenth, 
and what an unpleasant, quarrelsome lot they 
were | “God knows what will become of our 
whole family,” wrote one of them in 1701, 
“they’ve become like all brute beasts,” and, 
judging by a letter from Charles Pinney to his 
brother, John Frederick, over a century and a 
quarter later, this amiable family tradition of 
bickering was still maintained. Azariah Pinney, 
one of the Rev. John’s ten children, was the 
founder of the family fortune. Having narrowly 
escaped punishment for the part he had taken in 
the Monmouth Rebellion and still, apparently, 
under a cloud, he landed in Nevis in 1685 with 
{15 in his pocket. But he had the Pinney 
touch, he was a money-maker, and while his 
neighbours drank to excess, squandered their 
substance on dress and ostentatious luxury, 
quarrelled with each other, murdered their 
governors and got into debt, this “old cur- 
mudgeon ” of the West Indies, as Professor 
Pares calls him, amassed a fortune and died a 
rich plantation owner. 

His son, John, and grandson, John Frederick, 
neglected their West Indian estate, though glad 
enough to wring what income they could from 
it. So, when the third John Pinney, John the 
Great, went to Nevis in 1764 he found his 
plantation in a miserable condition and en- 
cumbered with debt. Fortunately for his family 
this man proved to be an exceptionally success- 
ful planter, he was the perfect sugar-maker 
and incomparably a better business man than 
his neighbours. He restocked the plantation 
with strong young slaves whom he always 
treated kindly, both because he wished to be 
humane and because it was good business. The 
debts were paid off, the property was enlarged 
and production was expanded. In the space of 
twenty years, John Pinney increased his fortune 
in money by £35,000; he was hard and 
implacable but never unjust and, provided it 
could be done without financial loss to himself, 
he could on occasions be kind. He had his own 
peculiar methods of book-keeping, which from 


time to time he altered. Indeed, not the least of 
Professor Pares’ achievements in this book is 
the manner in which he has contrived to make 
sense of the many and long columns of un- 
inviting figures which abound in the Pinney 
Papers, and also to abstract much interesting 
information from them. John Pinney kept a 
bewildering number of special accounts. There 
was a Contingent Fund, a Private Fortune 
account and many more, and he was con- 
stantly making payments from one to the 
other, a practice which provides his historian 
with many a knotty problem. A special account 
was opened for each of his children at birth 
and the infant was charged with its midwife, 
its christening fee and its share of the nurse. 
He was much annoyed with Mrs. Pinney when 
she presented him with a son several years after 
he had decided that his family was complete— 
the new arrival upset his book-keeping. 
Although in his own peculiar way a fond parent, 
he expected obedience from his children as 
from everyone else, including his father-in- 
law. When the latter sent two of his sons on a 
surprise visit to their parents, shortly after their 
return to England, he was furious : 
** As we had not the least idea of their being in 
town, and not conceiving it possible for him to act 
sO Opposite to my wishes, after receiving my letter, 
we received them as strangers—we did not know 
them, nor they us; until Mrs. Josiah Nisbet, 
{later Lady Nelson] who was present, exclaimed 
Good God ! Don’t you know them, they are your 
children ? ” 
In her excitement Mrs. Pinney set her head- 
dress afire in the candle. The boys screamed 
and the whole place was in a state of tumult. 
Again, when he made his estates over to his son 
he laid down in the most precise legal terms 
what he would expect the latter to send him 
from Nevis each year. This included : 
** one pipe Barbadoes gage of the very best London 
particular Madeira wine and three barrels of the 
very best Muscovado sugar containing at least 
six hundredweight of net dry sugar and one hogs- 
head of the very best old rum containing at least 
sixty gallons and also . . . preserved souring 


pickles sweetmeats West Indian fruit roots and 
vegetables ” 


all for the service of himself and his family. 
But while strict with his children and resisting 
their frequent claims upon him, he continued 





to the last to provide for them with precise, but 
insatiable, liberality. 

The fortune made in Nevis enabled John Pinney, 
with an old planter friend, to establish the Sugar 
House of Tobin and Pinney in Bristol. But although 
there were other partners from time to time, it was, 
in fact, the House of Pinney throughout. They sold 
sugar on commission, they purchased and dispatched 
supplies to their distant correspondents in the West 
Indies and performed innumerable other services for 
them. The Pinney business was never a large one, 
and although it brought in a steady income, John 
Pinney’s main income after his return to England 
was derived from interest on loans to planters. As 
early as 1789 he was already making £3,000 a year in 
this way and when he died in 1818 he was making 
£12,000 a year. He got rid of his Nevis estates in 
1808, though for years after that the Pinneys held 
various properties in the islands as security, which 
they usually managed to dispose of at a considerable 
profit. 

John Pinney handed on to his heirs a fortune 
which amounted to about £340,000, but his sons 
were noi of his calibre, though young Azariah (who 
died early) had his points, as was shown when he 
propounded a scheme for trading with the enemy 
in war-time. John Frederick, the eldest son, was a 
poor thing who, however, had the good sense to 
marry an intelligent and capable wife. It was Charles, 
the ill-fated Mayor of Bristol during the Reform 
Bill Riots, who carried the Pinney banner after his 
father’s death. This “ cold-hearted, evangelical 
Pecksniff ’’, as Professor Pares calls him, lacked his 
father’s more engaging qualities but, like him, he 
was a first-class business man. The main achieve- 
ment of his life was to extricate the family fortune 
from the now-declining West Indies and to wind up 
the House of Pinney. 

‘This book is far more than the chronicle of a 
family of money-grubbers. It explores a little known, 
though important, phase of our economic history, 
and does it with no little wit and considerable success. 
Indeed, it throws many side-lights on the eighteenth 
century point of view in general. Thus when the 
Marquis de Bouillé, who had been the French com- 
mander on land in Nevis during the French occupa- 
tion, visited London he was not shot or tried for his 
life as would probably be done to-day. Far from it: 
his late victims gave him a dinner, and how wise the 
eighteenth century was ! 

Professor Pares shows us how the plantation 
system was run, how the estates were often burdened 
with debt from the beginning because of the initial 
cost of slaves, and how debts were piled up in many 
other ways. It was a risky business at best and, as 
the planters were so often absentees who entrusted 
the running of their estates to managers, there were 
few so successful as John Pinney or that “ ugly 
customer ” old slave-whipping Edward Huggins. 
The business of a sugar factor was also beset with 
troubles. There were continual squabbles with gro- 
cers, distillers, speculators, refiners. But, with luck, 
one could make a profit both on the inward and 
the outward cargoes of one’s ships. Financing 
planters, however, paid best of all, though here 
again it was necessary to be strong-minded in dealing 
with importunate and feckless West Indians who had 
a surprising capacity for wheedling money out of 
their factors. A vast amount of work has gone into 
the writing of this book and Professor Pares is to be 





congratulated on so successfully achieving the task 
he set himself in his Foreword. 


C. M. MaAcInngs. 


THE MULTINATIONAL EMPIRE. By Robert A. Kann, 
Columbia University Press (London. Geoffrey 
Cumberlege. 82s.) 

The study of recent European history, though 
still frowned on in this country, is booming in the 
United States ; they have even carried off Professor 
Woodward to assist them. It seems ungrateful to find 
fault with some of this work, when we do so little 
ourselves, but there is nothing like criticism to clear 
our own minds. The present work by Professor Kann 
on the Habsburg Monarchy is a case in point, both a 
warning and an example. Its topic is defined in the 
subtitle : “‘ Nationalism and national reform in the 
Habsburg Monarchy, 1848-1918.” Two heavy 
volumes, correspondingly expensive, are devoted to 
this subject. This is a practice that, I hope, we are 
gradually getting rid of in this country. The function 
of works of history, as of other books for that matter, 
is to be read, and to be read widely. It may be good 
for a professor’s career that he has a long list of 
publications ; it is no good for the cause of history 
unless they gain many readers. Mr. Kann’s book is 
too long ; it is written in a ponderous style, or rather 
in none at all ; and the press of Columbia University, 
who ought to be able to afford something better, 
have crammed the hundreds of notes away at the end 
of each volume. This is a practice which cannot be 
condemned too strongly. I am often tempted to write 
a notice of a couple of sentences: “‘ this book does 
not have the notes at the foot of each page. Do not 
buy it.” University presses ought to remember, 
especially when they ask more than £4 for a book, 
that the only purpose of a book is to be read. 

Mr. Kann set himself an interesting problem and 
has treated it in an original way. Here, he says, was 
a great Empire, which had existed for hundreds of 
years ; nationalism broke it to pieces and it collapsed. 
First question (the theme of volume one) : what were 
the demands of the nationalities and how did these 
change during the seventy years after the revolutions 
of 1848 ? Second question (the theme of volume two): 
what schemes were devised to meet these demands ? 
It will be seen that these questions reveal the approach 
of a political theorist rather than of an historian. Mr. 
Kann arranges ideas instead of ordering events ; and 
he finds the ideas interesting in themselves. The 
historian, I suppose, is interested in ideas only in so 
far as they reveal the setting of the time. I certainly 
dislike ideas that are afloat in time and space. Though 
Mr. Kann knows his facts and figures, he relegates 
them to the notes (far away at the end of the volume). 
The modern inclination in the writing of history is 
away from ideas and even from facts and towards 
figures. Even when our material is unsatisfactory or 
inadequate, we must try to weigh movements and 
events, not merely to state them. Thus Mr. Kann 
catalogues in his first volume the claims of eleven 
different nationalities. The length of each chapter is 
determined solely by the number of quotations 
which Mr. Kann had to spare. What we ought to be 
told is the relative importance of the nationalities : 
how much land each nationality owned ; their tax- 
paying capacity ; and, of course, the actual member- 
ship of the various national parties of whom Mr. 
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Kann so copiously writes. Mr. Kann treats national- 
ism as something fixed—a disease which always has 
the same virulence. But the nationalism of a land- 
owner is different from that of a University professor; 
that again different from that of an elementary school- 
teacher ; and all of them different from the incipient 
nationalism of a peasant or factory worker. 

This lack of weighing ideas does not so much 
matter in the second volume. Since none of the ideas 
was seriously tried, it is impossible to weigh the 
support which they might have received. But this 
second volume has a different fault, common (indeed 
universal) in writings on Austrian history. It consists 
of saying of any given scheme of reform: “the 
question whether this scheme might have succeeded 
has not yet been answered.” This phrase occurs 
again and again in Mr. Kann’s book ; and it can be 
found in the books of great Austrian historians, such 
as Redlich and Pribram. Nothing could better reveal 
the spirit of academic irresponsibility, or even 
frivolity, which Vienna gave even to its ablest 
thinkers. How can an historian ever ask himself the 
question (let alone answer it) : * what would have 
happened if something which did not happen had 
happened ?” This is all right as an amusing game, 
but it is not an historical question at all. The only 
question with which an historian can concern himself 
with is this : “‘ how did a given state of things occur 
and what then happened to it?” Historians may 
differ as to the forces which produce a situation or 
chain of events ; they cannot differ as to the record, 
at any rate in its broad outiine. The historian may 
believe in free will if it suits him; but he cannot 
believe in the free will of characters from the past. 
For them history is predetermined all right. In prac- 
tice Mr. Kann gets himself out of this unnecessary 
mess and is content to ask “ why did this particular 
scheme fail ? ” and not “* could it have succeeded ? ” 
His final conclusion is that the Habsburg Monarchy 
was doomed with the outbreak of war in 1914 ; only 
peace would have enabled it to stagger on. This is a 
sensible conclusion, though it is a question of foreign 
policy and has little connection with the national 
problems, to which the two volumes are devoted. 

A. J. P. TAYLor. 


BACKGROUND TO SWEDEN. By Terence Heywood. 

(Constable. 25s.) 

This book possesses considerable charm, and the 
author’s pleasure in writing it cannot fail to infect 
the reader. Mr. Heywood has written about what 
he has observed, felt and enjoyed. The result is an 
attractive, though not a profound book. There are 
too many gaps to make it a complete “ background 
to Sweden”. It affords some clear pictures of 
Swedish culture and ways of life. His account of 
Upsala and its university, and his sketches of its 
famous alumni, such as Linnaeus and Swedenborg, 
are admirable, but Lund University with its great 
cultural traditions is entirely ignored. 

It is not until the last chapter “ Interrupted 
Journey *—that an explanation is offered for the 
want of balance, which a serious reader must feel. 
The importance of Skane in Swedish history and the 
contrast of that part of Sweden, so long in Danish 
hands, are passed over, because Mr. Heywood tells 
us that war broke out just as he had arrived at 
Kariskrona. It is unfortunate that his “ Interrupted 
Journey ” could not have been resumed after the war. 
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His journeys into Lappland and Dalarna are 
among the best parts of the book. Both his descrip- 
tions of the country and the people are of value, 
enriched as they are with some little known history, 
as well as excellent illustrations. The history of 
ski-ing with the earliest rock tracings of skiers is 
quite worth reading and has been strangely neglected 
in most histories of transport. He is, of course, right 
in stating that until ski-ing became a sport only one 
pole was used. Some twenty-five years ago, I saw 
Norwegians, living near the Hardanger, using one 
stout pole between their legs as a brake down hills. 

The author has given an excellent account of the 
background of the Swedish devotion to physical 
culture and sport. The social and political purposes 
of Ling and the Gothic League in advocating vigour 
and physical fitness are admirably described. In 
telling of the country-wide enthusiasm for football 
the author strangely enough omits the debt owed to 
English and Scottish players, though he rightly 
emphasizes the interest in “‘the pools”? and the 
annual profit to the government. 

Mr. Heywood’s long and intimate association with 
Upsala has enabled him to understand and appre- 
ciate the attitude of the Swede towards art and drama 
and his accounts of authors, painters and sculptors 
display a penetrating insight into the background 
of the life and thought now prevailing in Sweden. 
Sometimes his glimpses of the heroes of the past are 
unsatisfying, nor can one entirely agree with some 
of his statements. This is particularly noticeable in 
his first chapter. For instance, he is by no means 
fair to Charles XII, whose policy and difficulties are 
never explained, nor can the disappearance of the 
herring industry be summarily dismissed, as being 
due to overfishing. As Hardy so clearly demonstrates 
in Science and the Fishing Industry, it was due to 
the movement of the pink plankton to other waters. 


S. M. Toyne. 


SYDNEY SMITH. A BIOGRAPHY AND A SELECTION. 
Gerald Bullet. (Michael Foseph. 15s.) 
Sydney Smith is reputed to have originated the 

saw about a square peg in a round hole. Mr. Bullet 

might well have included the relevant passage from 
the “‘ Sketches of Moral Philosophy ”’ in his selections, 
for if ever there was “ a square peg”’, it was the famous 

Canon of St. Paul’s. He should have been a lawyer. 

He wanted to be one. He would have been in his 

natural element in the atmosphere which restricts 

passion and controversy to the court-room, and 
where, after the verdict, professional rivals dine 
jovially together. And the Law can often give full 
rein to political ambition. But his eccentric father 
refused to finance a career at the bar, so there was 
nothing left for young Sydney but the Church. 
“An ounce of mother wit is worth a pound of 

clergy.”” Smith approved the old saying but since he 
served his wit in hundredweights, often at the ex- 
pense of Bishops and Curates, he could hardly 
expect even the “ broad ” Anglican Communion of 
150 years ago to regard him as one of its most faithful 
adherents. Courtesy and good manners were what 
counted to him in argument—here again one sees 
the frustrated lawyer—and the fact that the religious 
tenets of his own church might be involved were 
secondary. 


By 











As for the wit, which would have shone in the 
great Parliaments of the early nineteenth century, 
Mr. Bullett asserts it was all “‘ warm and merry fun’’. 
But one wonders whether it was always so. In the 
domestic circle the wit frequently degenerated into 
undergraduate japing—Mr. Bullett makes no attempt 
to gloss over it—and sometimes servant girls were 
positively bullied to raise a laugh. And then there 
was the Canon’s presentation of a living in the gift 
of St. Paul’s to a family named Tate. The father who 
was incumbent, had died. His son was acting as 
curate, but the family were terrified they were going 
to be turned out in favour of a new incumbent. 
They had to endure several minutes of waggish 
joking before the curate was informed he was to 
have the living. It was “ warm fun” for Smith, no 
doubt, but a more human person would have come 
straight to the point. Far more revealing than any 
jottings in his private notebooks, is another of the 
Canon’s dictums—also omitted by Mr. Bullett— 
“* Most people sulk in stage coaches : I always talk.” 
The protective armour of sulkiness is always a 
necessity against the Smiths who haunt public 
transport vehicles. 


Undoubtedly he intended to be kind. He was a 
conscientious parish priest. He did not want to go 
to Foston, but when he found he had to reside there, 
he settled down as the pastor of a remote country 
flock. Mr. Bullett is at his best in describing the 
difficulties which beset the rural parson in the early 
nineteenth century. This kindliness was the in- 
spiration of Smith’s constant emphasis on the need 
for toleration, perhaps his greatest contribution to 
the society around him. It recurs like a leit-motif in 
all his writings. The evidence is there in Mr. Bullett’s 
selection—Edinburgh Reviews, The Plymley Letters 
in their entirety, Sermons, Speeches, and extracts 
from hitherto unpublished private notebooks. 


Mr. Bullett makes no secret of his sympathy with 
his subject. Nonetheless, in dealing with Smith the 
Individual and Smith the Literary Figure he keeps 
his sense of proportion. It is when he comes to the 
political background that his enthusiasm leads him 
seriously astray. For instance, we are informed that 
after the fall of All-The-Talents (1807) ‘* Grenville’s 
administration gave place to men of coarse fibre 
and no principles”. Were Castlereagh, Canning and 
Perceval men of coarse fibre ? Admittedly the Duke 
of Portland was a spineless dodderer, but those 
who have bothered to study his character are aware 
that he possessed a fair measure of personal integrity 
for his age. In fact, it was the Whigs, Smith’s patrons, 
who were “ without principle’. Determined at all 
costs to recover power, they did not shrink from 
activities which in our more severe age would have 
landed some of them in the dock at Bow Street on 
treason charges. The measure of the success of the 
various Tory Governments from 1807 to 1815 was 
that they not only defeated Napoleon—he was their 
lesser enemy—they also coped with the Whig in- 
trigues, which included among other things attempts 
to stultify Wellington’s efforts in the Peninsula. Is 
Mr. Bullett aware that the Duke was forced to use a 
very private code in his despatches home in order 
to prevent Whig agents getting at them and passing 
on their contents to the French ? 

Had the Whigs achieved their object, Smith 
might have obtained his mitre. But even his most 
perfervid admirer must admit this would have been 


cold comfort in a world dominated by Napoleon, 
The tradition that in the early nineteenth century 
the Whigs were a party of innocents and the Tories 
a sinister Cabal of Machiavellians dies hard. But 
there can surely be little excuse for a serious bio- 
grapher of one of the figures in that period per- 
petuating a farrago of distorted facts which bears 
little relation to political realities. 


CHARLES DIMONT. 


ROMAN POLITICS, 220-150B.c. By H. H. Scullard. 
(Clarendon Press, Geoffrey Cumberledge. 30s.) 

The history of republican Rome has for many 
modern students still some of the deceptive sim- 
plicity that it had for Cicero. After centuries when 
“* none was for the party but all were for the state”, 
Tiberius Gracchus introduced Rome to revolution, 
and things were never the same again until the peace 
of Augustus. But all revolutions, as R. G. Colling- 
wood said, when you understand their true history, 
happen very gradually. So we are prepared with a 
warm welcome for a book which will give us the 
antecedents to the Gracchi ; it is a pity, indeed, that 
Mr. Scullard does not take the story boldly up to 
133 B.C. 

From this point of view the book is somewhat 
disappointing ; but it is not necessarily Mr. Scul- 
lard’s fault that it is so. The trouble is that our 
knowledge of the period depends almost entirely on 
two historians—Polybius, in part contemporary but 
mainly fragmentary and not particularly interested 
anyway in the politics of the forum, and Livy, far 
removed in time and lacking that touch of genius 
to transfuse the works of the annalists into a picture 
of historical development. The epoch-making work 
of E. Muenzer, however, has given us virtually 
another historical authority by directing attention to 
the nomenclature of officials, both executive (magis- 
trates) and religious (pontifices and augurs). We have 
become able to deduce leaders and their followings, 
veritable parties which have their periods of ascen- 
dancy and decline. Muenzer, however, was quite 
unable to write a readable book. Scullard has taken 
Muenzer’s theme further—and he knows how to 
write. 

The parties make lines of vertical division across 
the formal constitutional structure of senate and 
people. We are introduced to three patrician gentes 
with attendant lesser families, the Cornelii, a liberal, 
philo-Hellenic group, made illustrious by the Scipios, 
a centre group around the Claudii, and the more 
reactionary Fabii on the right—divisions that are 
significant even in the darkest days of the Second 
Punic War. Their power and composition shift 
from time to time, the plebeian Fulvii, for instance, 
taking over the leadership of the “ Claudian” 
group ; and by the end of Mr. Scullard’s period we 
have a group of plebeian nobles, hard-faced men who 
have done well out of eastern—and other—wars 
set against a group revolving about less predatory 
minded patricians, among whom the Cornellii still 
make head. 

Mr. Scullard handles this type of material with 
confident skill, and one does not easily see it being 
better done: there is clearly a kind of law of 
diminishing returns in prosopography on Muenzer 
lines. He points the parallel with England of the 





eighteenth century and quotes Namier to good 
effect. Indeed, the strange way in which the whole 
centuriate assembly, sheep-like, tended to follow 
the lead of the first voting, praerogativa, century, 
can convert the Roman electorate into something 
like a rotten borough ; and Mr. Scullard has good 
observations on the manipulation of elections by the 
presiding officer. One misses, however, any definite 
pronouncement on the programmes and doctrines 
of the “ parties” and explanation of their attitudes 
towards such obvious “ pressure groups” as the 
populace of Rome, the Italian allies and the business 
men. Mr. Scullard does not even mention, for in- 
stance, the closing of the Macedonian mines in 
167 B.c. (to keep the publicanmi out, says Livy) 
and their reopening a decade later. It is like the 
eighteenth century again. Party doctrines and 
“pressure groups” are hard to define—but we can 
try, as Namier has done. Mr. Scullard might, how- 
ever, retort that for his period the evidence is too 
scanty—and it would be hard to prove him wrong. 

The book has been excellently produced, and this 
reviewer has been deprived of the traditional sport 
of his tribe, the exposure of misprints—for he has not 
found one to expose. 

C. E. STEVENS. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER. By A. de Selincourt. (John 
Lehmann. 8s. 6d.) 


In undogmatic and gently persuasive style, Mr. 
de Selincourt sets out to make suggestions from a 
professional lifetime of varied experience, on the 


qualities required and the methods to be followed in 
the “ difficult and thankless task’ of teaching. Un- 
pretentious yet carefully thought out as to detail both 
in matter and production, this book is a delight to 
read. It is to be hoped that very many teachers and 
parents will find it so. For education is one of the 
subjects upon which almost everyone feels at liberty 
to dogmatize, except teachers who have experienced 
the delicate issues involved. 


Historically speaking the twentieth century has 
seen profound changes in the objects and methods 
of education as well as in the personnel involved in 
it. It might be called, says the author, “ the age of 
the child . . . never before in our history have so 
much public interest and so much public money been 
devoted to the welfare of children’’. Yet the last words 
of the book read: ‘* No state has ever yet attempted to 
influence the best of its members to undertake this 
work. It might be an experiment worth trying.” 

The theme of the book is that persons count for 
more than systems. Yet the great majority of the 
quarter of a million teachers in this country decide 
on their profession at the age of 17/18, and then 
spend two years at a training college. There is no 
need to wonder that there are many misfits. The pro- 
fession can offer neither opulence nor honourable 
public recognition: worse still perhaps is the 
teachers’ knowledge that day by day enough has not 
been done for the children. There can be no union 
hours in good teaching. Now that children are re- 
garded in the light of original innocence, to be offered 
opportunity not prevention, the teacher to be happy 
and successful needs different qualities, too. The 
aim is now education for all and not only in how to 


think but in how to live or even in how to build “a 
society happier than our own”’. 

These are high ideals requiring men and women 
of experience in living. If “‘ real teaching is the sharing 
of a man’s self”, there must be a self to share and the 
true centre of a teacher’s life must therefore be, in 
Mr. de Selincourt’s view, outside the school. It is 
difficult to retain balance or even fully to develop 
personality within the normal teacher’s background 
of School, Training College or University, and then 
School again as a member of the Staff. But, though a 
life outside School is vitally necessary, there is always 
more than enough work to fill the day on school 
duties alone. This dilemma is made no easier to 
resolve by the frequent stark necessity of earning 
more than a school salary provides, in order to main- 
tain a family in a world of high rents and rising food 
and clothing prices. This often leads to private 
coaching or evening classes—more teaching, though 
it can be stimulating in its difference from the daily 
job—to correcting public examination papers or to 
part-time work in businesses which keep open late. 
Thus do many of “ the embittered, the unhappy and 
those without love of life ”°—as the author describes 
some of those who should not be teachers—settle 
into a profession which they cannot help. 

The ten chapters of this book are full of good 
sense on problems such as these, without shirking 
controversial issues such as discipline, mixed staffs, 
religious teaching, the difference between teaching 
and instruction, or the teaching of teachers. Though 
in the main written with Grammar Schools in mind, 
there is much in the volume which any teacher will 
recognize as valuable. “ A good home and a good 
day school—that is the best for children,” because 
they are “‘ within the stream of life” and not shut 
off in monastic isolation. That is one of the author’s 
conclusions : but so many broken homes and the 
cultural inadequacy of so many more make boarding 
schools “‘ a necessary evil’. A critic of “‘ free disci- 
pline”, Mr. de Selincourt writes, “‘ children want the 
support of a fixed framework to live in ” just as they 
require “‘ the security that comes from a sense of 
emotional stability at home”. Perhaps even more 
important are the author’s remarks on the decrease in 
children’s leisure that has accompanied the introduc- 
tion of new theories of teaching, and on the use of 
wireless lessons which he calls—and surely he is 
often right—“‘ a serious reflection on the competence 
of the staff”’. 

Here is a teacher who has experienced and watched 
“the winged idea entangled in the brute matter of 
human passions”. With an old world grace and 
balance he presents his conclusions briefly and to the 
point. Let one teacher at least say, “‘ How well worth 
while this book and the job with which it deals.” 


P. D. WHITTING. 


THE AGE OF CHARLESI. By David Mathew. (Eyre and 

Spottiswoode. 21s.) 

This informed and well-written book, though a 
complete and independent work, can be regarded 
as a sequel to the long study of this period by 
Archbishop Mathew, already displayed in The 
Facobean Age and The Social Structure in Caroline 
England. It is a survey of English life during those 
years of the personal rule of Charles I which ter- 








minated in the Civil Wars, a description of the state - 


of England during a period without recourse to 
Parliament, when authority centred in the Crown. 
It is to be followed by another volume on the genesis 
of the wars. 

With this in view, Archbishop Mathew examines 
(among other topics) the reign and characters of the 
King and Queen, the European scene, the English 
Church order, Puritanism, the Universities, the 
Scientists, the life both of townsmen and countrymen, 
and the naval service (a subject on which he has al- 
ready distinguished himself). He makes a preliminary 
assessment of the forces soon to be ranged on 
opposing sides, by way of some brilliant character 
studies—the King, Laud, and Strafford (on whose 
position the Fitzwilliam Papers at Sheffield may yet 
throw further light) are particularly well drawn. He 
sees the King as an aloof figure, with a strange belief 
in the efficacy of his actions as Sovereign; very 
conscious of his office, very sure in his convictions, but 
whose capacity for confidence was atrophied after 
Buckingham’s death in 1628. His loyalty he kept for 
God and his Royal duty, believing that men should 
give him without return an obedience which was 
manifestly his right. He concludes that the King was 
supported by all the archaic forces: “‘ The Tudor 
conception of monarchy and the Elizabethan ideal of 
implicit loyalty drew men to King Charles ; it was 
what he had inherited, and not what he had done.” 
On the other side were those who looked to the future 
—the capitalists, the modern squires, the hopeful 
yeomanry, the old hard Puritans, and, in between, 
a great body of neutrals. 

In these years, “in spite of the presence of those 
forces which would in time precipitate a conflict, the 
dominant impression . . . is one of peace,” a strange 
tranquillity before the storm—internal peace in that 
until the last years opposition was not manifest, and 
external peace because the King could not go to war 
unless he was prepared to call a Parliament, which 
alone could vote supplies. Among those in high places 
in Church and State, there was a sense of immutable 
stability, shown suggestively from their writings. 
But what causes lay behind the mass emigration from 
King and clergy hardly mentioned here ? 

Socially, though much of rural England was the 
result of the Tudor century, the germ of the 
eighteenth-century system was already visible : the 
position of the squire, the tendency to invest in land, 
the sense of kinship between groups of families, the 
rise of independent ironmasters like the Foleys of 
Stourbridge as against the former pattern of land- 
owners and paid managers, the status of the lawyer. 

The main criticism to be made of this book is 
that it lacks balance, placing undue emphasis upon 
the nobility and gentry. This only shows the study, 
here fostered by Archbishop Mathew, which still 
requires to be given to the other classes in English 
society on the eve of the Civil Wars. 

ERIC ROBSON. 


A HISTORY OF THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN WIDNES. 
By D. W. F. Hardie. (Imperial Chemical 
Industries.) 

Unlike its neighbour Warrington, Widnes has no 
pre-industrial history of trade or craftsmanship. In 
1830 Wood End, in the scattered collection of ham- 
lets and farms, with here and there a mansion, 
which made up Widnes parish, was a favourite picnic 


resort for Liverpool families. Bower’s Brook, which 
ran into the Mersey near a picturesque group of 
rocks, was known for its trout; in springtime its 
banks were covered with primroses and cowslips, 
and were a haunt of kingfishers. 


In 1847, John Hutchinson of Liverpool opened at 
Wood End the first of the series of Leblanc-process 
soda works which were to convert nineteenth- 
century Widnes into one of the most concentrated 
centres of chemical industry in the country. Once 
started, its development was inevitable. The situation 
was ideal: directly between the Cheshire saltfields 
and the South Lancashire collieries, at the junction 
of a railway and a canal, close to Liverpool and to 
the centres of the textile industry which had created 
the need for large amounts of soap and soda. By the 
middle seventies, nearly a dozen alkali manufacturers 
had followed clutchinson’s lead. The picturesque 
rocks had been levelled to make room for the 
transporter bridge to Runcorn; cheap houses had 
been rattled up to accommodate a tenfold increase 
in the district’s population ; and many acres of the 
surrounding country were covered to a depth of 
twelve feet or more with smouldering alkali waste, 
steadily evolving sulphuretted hydrogen and sulphur 
dioxide to mingle with the chlorine and hydro- 
chloric acid given off by the factory chimneys, 
Bower’s Brook had become a chemical sewer which 
entered the Mersey through a culvert. In 1876, 
the Vicar of Widnes was overcome by fumes while 
preaching and had to be assisted home ; in evidence 
before the second Royal Commission on Noxious 
Vapours, then sitting, it was said that the slates of his 
church were crumbling away “like snuff”. There 
was surprisingly little infectious illness in the town; 
bacteria could not live in the acid-laden atmosphere; 
but the living things—trees, animals, and men—had 
a “ blasted appearance”’. 


By the eighties, the end of Leblanc soda, one of the 
most important chapters in the chemical history of 
the Industrial Revolution, was in sight. As operated 
for over fifty years without material change, the 
process must have been one of the most wasteful 
ever to have been used on a large scale. Driven by 
legislation against fumes as much as by falling profits, 
the Widnes manufacturers had been forced to recover 
their waste products, and towards the end of the 
century these were, ironically enough, yielding more 
profit than alkali itself. In 1890 came the amalgama- 
tion into the United Alkali Company in face of the 
menace of the far more economical ammonia-soda 
and electrolytic alkali processes ; against the adop- 
tion of these by his own company, Ferdinand Hurter, 
a brilliant but deeply prejudiced chemist and one 
of the most interesting figures in this history, fought 
a prolonged but unavailing battle. In 1921, the last 
Leblanc works was closed ; in 1927 took place the 
final amalgamation with the Brunner-Mond group, 
whose founders had left Widnes to form a more 
progressive combine. 


Dr. Hardie has an interesting story to tell, and 
that he does not achieve the most telling success 
with it is not altogether his fault. The technical detail 
of the development of the alkali industry is not of 
great general interest, and to include more than its 
outlines would have been unjustifiable. On the other 
hand, there is clearly not much detailed information 
available about many of the personalities involved, 
and the chronology of the book is consequently 





unduly interrupted by the incursion of short and not 
particularly revealing biographical sketches. Dr. 
Hardie’s style is adequate to his subject: he writes 
with the clarity and full documentation, if also with 
the humourlessness and faint pomposity, of the 
scientific report. He is at his best in a chapter de- 
voted to the living and working conditions in Widnes 
in the mid-nineteenth century, when Leblanc soda 
was in its heyday and the facts, impartially pre- 
sented, can speak for themselves. Whether or not 
by intention, his book is a persuasive argument 
for the national planning of chemical industry. 


JOHN AIKEN. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND COMMONWEALTH 1815-1949. 
By C.M. MacInnes. (Ginn and Company Ltd. 
10s. 6d.) 

Readers who are acquainted with the five previous 
volumes in the History for Grammar Schools Series, 
will at once realize that this comprehensive and 
scholarly work by Professor MacInnes is on an 
entirely different plane. Though admirable for 
Sixth-Form pupils, it should command a much wider 
public; the author’s penetrating and unbiased 
opinions could be read with advantage by those 
entering Government service abroad and by all 
citizens interested in the Commonwealth. He has 
skilfully avoided the pitfalls of so many Empire 
historians—“‘ uncritical adulation or condemnation”’. 
Particularly is this noticeable in his treatment of 
Jingoists and Little Englanders and in his brilliant 
account of Cecil Rhodes. 

Professor MacInnes’s shrewd comments, based 
on a deep knowledge of the subject, may not always 
be entirely welcome to those who are prone to take 
sides on controversial issues without more than a 
superficial knowledge of the facts. Examples may be 
found throughout the full stories of the greater 
Dominions, Colonies and India. The smaller 
Dependencies are not overlooked and the admirable 
account of the Falkland Islands is concluded with 
this candid expression of opinion: ‘ There is no 
reasonable ground for the preposterous claim 
recently put forward by certain groups in Argentina 
that they should now be transferred to that country.” 
The history of the various smaller islands illustrates 
a remarkable diversity of forms of government. Small 
details illumine this rather unknown field—such as 
the contrast between the passports of natives from 
Fiji, the Solomon Islands and Tonga. This variety, 
and the effort required to understand the needs of the 
colonies and dependencies themselves in the period 
1815-1949, form one of the main reasons why other 
nations have admired, envied, detested and mis- 
interpreted our Colonial Empire. 

Most apposite for the study of present-day prob- 
lems are the chapters on “ Trusteeship and Partner- 
ship”? and “ Imperial Co-operation 1921-1949”. 
Intricate questions are treated with admirable clarity 
and form a fitting conclusion to the histories of each 
country, which are inevitably traced separately. The 
twenty-two maps are well designed and happily 
devoid of irrelevant features—not the least illuminat- 
ing are Nos. 1 and 22—The British Empire in 1939 
and 1949. 

S. M. Toyne. 
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Correspondence 


SIR, 


The passage relating to Charles II’s new fashion 
in Mr. Quentin Bell’s article “The Incorrigible 
Habit ” (March issue) is unsatisfactory. It omits the 
basic facts. The dress of fashionable men in England, 
France, and the Netherlands, about 1660 did not 
provide adequate protection for the body; a new 
start had to be made. Charles II’s fashion was one 
attempt to solve the problem ; Louis XIV was more 
successful ; what he produced was the opening 
phase of the coat and waistcoat which we wear to- 
day. Evelyn’s Tyrannus is best regarded as evidence 
of the deficiencies of men’s dress at the time when it 
was written. There was no occasion for Evelyn to 
attack women’s dress, as it satisfied all reasonable 
requirements. 

There are adequate materials for the identification 
of Charles’s fashion. The principal garment was the 
vest, a sort of knee-length cassock; over it was 
worn a shorter coat, with half-sleeves, and made 
sometimes at least so that it would not close in front. 
This fashion lasted until about 1671, probably with 
some modifications. About that time Charles and his 
subjects adopted the new French fashion ; there was 
probably an easy transition. 

Yours, etc., 
E. S. DE BEER. 


[Mr. Quentin Bell writes : Whether gentlemen 
were coid in the year 1666 and whether the tailors of 
that age, finding it chilly, decided that “ a new start 
had to be made ”’ would appear to be questionable. 
Evelyn thought a cloak sufficient to keep him warm, 
and a cloak was not an innovation. If “‘ a new start” 
was indeed made it certainly cannot easily be dated. 
Von Boehn considers that the development of the coat 
and waistcoat was very gradual: he maintains that 
the process began about the year 1630 (Modes and 
Manners III, 116). 

In fact, it is very unlikely that the fashions of 
France or the Netherlands were deliberately modified 
for hygienic, or any other considered purposes. 
Charles’ attempt on the other hand was deliberate, 
and may therefore be considered a measure of reform. 

The truth of the statement that women’s dress 
** satisfied all reasonable requirements ”’ must depend 
upon its own meaning. I am inclined to agree with 
Mr. de Beer; but there are some who might not 
do so.] 


SIR, 


Mr. A. L. Lloyd’s article “‘ Meat from Argentina ” 
(March number), brought to my mind a paragraph 
on this subject which was published in the Nairnshire 
Telegraph a few weeks ago. This article is, in the 
main, a reprint of a letter by Mrs. Alexander which 
appeared previously in The Times. 

The John Millar mentioned by Mrs. Alexander is 
undoubtedly the John Miller of Mr. Lloyd’s article, 
but several of the facts given in her letter do not 
agree with Mr. Lloyd’s account of the foundation 
of the modern meat industry in the Argentine. Mrs. 
Alexander states that Millar was a Scot and that the 
bull Tarquin used in breeding was of Scots stock 
and “ brought Scotland credit and wealth in establish- 
ing her as the stud to which the world now comes 
for pedigree bulls and beef cattle’. She furthermore 
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implies that Millar’s breeding experiment was carried 
out much earlier than 1848. 

I dare not make a decision as to whose account is 
historically correct—but it would be interesting to 
find out who is the more accurate, Mrs. Alexander 
or Mr. Lloyd. 

Yours, etc., 


HaMIsH F. LAING. 


(Mr. A. L. Lloyd writes: Mrs. Alexander may 
well be right in spelling Millar with an “ a’, and 
declaring him a Scot. In the Registro de Marcas 
(Brand Register) in the Archivo General de la Nacion 
in Buenos Aires, however, his name appears as 
“Jhon Miller, ingles”. Historians have inclined to 
accept this entry as correct (apart from the spelling 
of the Christian name), and so the importer of the 
bull Tarquin appears in many apparently reliable 
history books (including Pablo Rojas Paz’s Campo 
Argentino, and Rennie’s Argentine Republic) as “ the 
Englishman, John Miller’. 

According to Rojas Paz, Mr. Miller or Millar was 
born in 1787, and was already installed as an estan- 
ciero in the province of Buenos Aires in 1823. Some 
of the first entries in the Registro de Marcas are the 
three registrations of “‘ Jhon Miller ” relating to his 
estancia “* La Caledonia ”’ (which seems to point to 
his being a Scot) in Canuelas. 

Most authorities are agreed that Tarquin arrived 
in Argentina in 1848. A few pre-date this by ten 
years. James Sinclair’s well-documented History of 
Shorthorn Cattle cautiously puts the date of the 
importing of Tarquin at “ about 1848’. Certainly 
it was not nearly so early as Mrs. Alexander seems 
to imply.] 


Notes for further reading 


JOHN WILKINSON, IRONMASTER, by Dr. W. H. 
Chaloner. J. Stockdale: Annales Caermoelenses 
(1872) ; J. Randall : Fohn Wilkinson, The Father of 
the English Iron Trade (1876); A. N. Palmer: 
John Wilkinson and the Old Bersham Ironworks 
(1898); H. W. Dickinson: Fohn Wilkinson, 
Ironmaster (1914) ; T. S. Ashton: Iron and Steel 
in the Industrial Revolution (1923) ; A. H. Dodd: 
The Industrial Revolution in North Wales (1933) ; 
Jean Chevalier : Le Creusot (1946). 


LORD MACAULAY, by Michael Howard. History 
of England and Critical and Historical Essays by 
Thomas Babington, Lord Macaulay; Life and 
Letters of Lord Macaulay by Sir George Otto 
lrevelyan ; Diary of Charles Greville ; Letters— 
Macvie Napier ; Gleanings from Past Years by W. E. 
Gladstone ; Literary Studies by Walter Bagehot ; 
History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century 
by G. F. Gooch. 


EARL GREY by D. H. Pennington. Lord Grey of 
the Reform Bill by G. M. Trevelyan ; The Corre- 
spondence of Princess Lieven and Earl Grey, edit. 
by G. Le Strange ; The Passing of the Great Reform 
Bill by J. R. M. Butler ; The Whig Party, 1807 to 
1812 by Michael Roberts ; The Genesis of Parlia- 
mentary Reform by G. S. Veitch. 
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